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WITHOUT DITTO ¥ INSTRUCTION 
THEY’RE STILL EMPTY-HANDED! 


This remarkable text, "Ditto, Its Use and 
Operation,” makes Ditto instruction easy; 
it is written in simplest question-and-an- 
swer form. We will supply your entire class. 


As with adding machines and telephones, tens of 
thousands of working Ditto machines and office 


methods testify that Business has long since rec- LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS 
Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95; every school and 
ognized Ditto as the certain way to speed office teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Self-feeding Ditto 
R-4 for paper up to 9” by 14”. Prints anything typed, written 


> —— . or drawn, | to 8 colors at once, 50 to 75 copi i 5 
and factory routine and eliminate clerical error. $89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto Leads, Ditto offers 
elatin and liquid ¢ 7 

These machines call for operators and for ie atin 


people skilled in applying errorless Ditto pay- 


roll, order-invoice and production methods—all 
Standard, authoritative series graded 


i i i i ! ine for length and difficulty, includin 
explained in Ditto literature. Send foryours! Bein 


formed on this most fertile branch of instruction! 


e 
AIDS THE WHOLE SCHOOL Ditto Sue. 637 S. Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 


Beyond its use in the business class curriculum, the Gentlemen: Without obligation please 
Send me “Ditto, Its Use and Operation.” 
{ Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


whole school receives Ditto benefits, when Ditto 
quickly and economically produces hundreds of copies Send me Shorthand Tests on approval. 
of class practice texts, forms, examinations, maps, bul- 
letins, etc. Know Ditto! Get your copy of “Ditto, Its 


Use and Operation”! H 
Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, Se tember 29, 1932, at the post office at East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly except July and August 
by the Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. Executive and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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Carolyn L. Roberts 
who heads her own 
Employment Agency in 
New York. 


Employment Agency Files 
are LOW on 


“Ediphone Secretaries’ 


ee 


I you looked into the files of almost 
any reputable employment agency 
you'd be amazed,” says Carolyn L. 
Roberts, placement specialist of New 
York.“ You'd find hundreds of typists 
and general secretaries — but only a 
handful of applicants familiar with 
the Ediphone. Although I have a 
quantity of calls for‘Ediphone Secre- 
taries’ only 2 out of 100 girls in my 
files could qualify. Business seems 
to absorb ‘Ediphone Secretaries’ 


TEACH 


soon after they are trained.” 

There is no over-supply of “Edi- 
phone Secretaries”. This condition 
means that your students will find it 
easier to obtain a job if they have 
the “plus” of an Ediphone training. 
You can easily give them this advan- 
tage by adding the Ediphone Secre- 
tarial Course to your curriculum. 
For the facts, write Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 


Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 


EDISON 


OICEWRITER 
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Graduate them 


from the 
Business Course 


MIMEOGRAPH/ 


They enrolled to learn business practice and get ready to get into busi- 
ness. They’re graduating in confidence that your school has prepared 
them. Mimeograph is part and parcel of American business today. No mat- 

ter whether they go into engineer’s office, sales office, factory office or 
what—the chances are 10 to one—they’II find The Mimeograph. Do you give 
students training in the simple, but so-important, Mimeograph stencil 
duplication? Most business schools do. Free to Commercial Teachers —a 
simple outline of instruction for The Mimeograph. To get your copy 
merely write to the Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Seethecompletedisplay of Mimeosraph 


7 is the trade mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 

Registered in the United States Patent Office 

Equipment and Supplies. Booths F39- 
41-43, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Cleveland, Feb. 25th — March 2nd. 
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When a sales manager 
4ay4: 


“The greatest handicap in Business 
today is the lack of _aeieeamanaaa 
commercial students” 


It’ 4 Point-8lank: / 


Mr. S. J. Moore is the 
Sales Manager of a 
division of the Russell 
Mfg. Company, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 


lho 
THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND AGAIN! 


Mr. Moore has stated the De- 
mand succinctly and thoroughly. 
The Supply must come from the 
PROGRESSIVE schools! 


A student is indeed fortunate 
who completes the Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course, for 
just beyond graduation lie many 
opportunities for the finest, best- 


paid secretarial positions the 
business world offers. 


Armed with the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency (that 
means: “Here’s a girl with the 
equivalent of 50 hours’ practical 
office experience” ), she has a big 
lead on her less confident com- 
petitors. And she will always be 
a credit to her school. 


Write for complete details about this nationally popular course. There is no obligation. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


6 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


The Need For Consumer Education’ 


The comparatively better economic status of the usual 
American family as compared with that of families of 
other nations should not blind us to our typically low 
income level. The average family income in the United 
States is around $1500 a year, $30 a week. This means 
that about half of us live on less and many on much less 
than that. In most parts of the country this is not suf- 
ficient to maintain a minimum standard of living. Where 
it is, the usual income is lower. The situation can be 
improved two ways. In many cases we have difficulty 
in getting along nct because we do not have enough in- 
come, but because we spend carelessly. Many typical 
American families make the false assumption that the 
greater the expenditure, by whatever means, the greater 
the well-being of the family. 

\ttractive clothing, for example, is fascinating, but if 
aliractiveness is gained at the sacrifice of more substan- 
tial values, it results in a loss of means which people 
with low income can ill afford. 

What are the schools doing to meet this serious need ? 
They should be doing more, but even now the schools 
in many communities are working faithfully for better 
consumer training. In the elementary schools simple 
buying projects are being used to inculcate sound money 
concepts. Activities are organized which will help them 
see that while money is only a means to an end—better 
living—that only as money is used intelligently will bet- 
ter living be achieved. 

In our high schools and colleges, courses in consump- 
a Presented over the N.B.C. Red Network, Wed., Jan. 25, 1939, 6:00-6:15, 
on the Program “Our American Schools.’’ The Department of Business 


Education was the guest on this program. This comment is printed through 
the courtesy of the Department. 


tion are being organized. Students study the various 
things we buy such as clothing, food, automobiles, drugs 
and cosmetics, and furniture, so that they may learn 
how to choose those things which will best fit their needs 
in terms of their income. They study advertising, why 
it appeals and how to make use of it. Standards and 
specifications, brand names and labels are analyzed to 
see whether they tell all they should. Means of getting 
further information through the government, the school, 
and consumer services are traced. Banking and saving, 
borrowing and lending, household accounting and budg- 
eting, installment buying, waste in consumption, co- 
operative buying, and many other topics have a place 
in progressive schools. 

Courses in consumer education should not be de-bunk- 
ing courses. When they make the student suspicious 
of all advertising and all selling, they frustrate the pur- 
pose for which they are set up. They must be critical 
to be sure, but not so antagonistic that the student as- 
sumes that everything he is eating is contaminated or 
that everything he wears is made by labor living under 
serf-like conditions, 

Courses in consumer education should be set up in co- 
operation with business rather than in opposition to it. 
Teachers and administrators should not attempt to or- 
ganize this work themselves. They should seek the aid 
of parent-teacher associations, of organized labor, of 
better business bureaus and other civic-minded organiza- 
tions. 

We can safely predict that within the next decade 
consumer education will be far more wisely and gener- 
ally taught than at present. 


More on Vocational Education 


The President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
has recently published a bulletin on Vocational Educa- 
tion of protound importance." 

On page 26 of this issue we reprint the significant 
suggestion of the need for an occupational outlook 
service. No single item could be of more value to the 
business teacher concerned with the placement of his 
students. We are pitifully ignorant of types of jobs 
available, the numbers of opportunities in these jobs 
and what the developments are likely to be in these 
positions. The government is in an excellent position 
to give us considerable help at a very small expense. 
lf new funds are not available they should be diverted 
from other less useful projects. 

On page 27 we reprint the Advisory Committee’s prin- 
ciples for determining the teachability of certain occupa- 
tions. They are most significant because they indicate 
why business education is so popular in the secondary 
schools and why other kinds of vocational preparation 
have been less successful. The Advisory Committee 
also takes the position on vocational education accepted 
by the Educational Policies Commission. It states that 
vocational education means “all the services provided 
for increasing the occupational efficiency of the present 


‘John Dale Russell and Associates, Vocational Education, Staff Study 
¢8, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 40c. 
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and future workers of the country. ... All education 
may be considered vocational in the sense that it should 
prepare for satisfactory living. . . . The line of dif- 
ference between general and vocational education is by 
no means sharp. . . . Vocational education is used to 
denote the more or less organized preparation for occu- 
pational effectiveness.” This point of view differs sharply 
with that of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion which insists that education should only be classi- 
fied as vocational when it is primarily and specifically 
concerned with training for an occupation which has 
already been selected. 

As we pointed out in the January issue the tendency 
to define vocational education too broadly results in 
making the term meaningless. For practical purposes 
vocational education as defined by the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee and by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission is nothing more than practical general educa- 
tion as opposed to academic general education. Voca- 
tional education on this basis is general education more- 
or-less limited to, recently derived from, or associated 
with occupational life. We all know, of course, that 
Latin, a subject high in the nobility of the hierarchy of 
subject matter, was at one time a highly important voca- 
tional subject. However, its plebian ancestry has been 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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THE MONROE EDUCATOR 


a complete crank type adding -calculator 
especially made and priced for school use 


Prominent educators all over the country stress the need 
of machine instruction and for class work recommend the 
calculator as one of the most important pieces of modern 
business equipment. And because Monroes are dominant 
in business use they are the logical machines for students. 
A Monroe-trained graduate has a great advantage in get- 
ting and holding a job. 

To meet the need of commercial education, Monroe de- 
signed this special school machine. The Educator is a reg- 
ular Monroe Adding-Calculator that handles every type of 
business figuring. It is simple, flexible, easy to learn. It is 


made in a convenient size and weight and sturdily built. 

With the Educator, Monroe offers a carefully planned, 
comprehensive series of office practice textbooks made up 
of graded lessons and tests; a variety to meet the needs of 
any curriculum. 

For full information about the Educator ask the local 
Monroe office, for there is one near you; or write to the 
Educational Department. You will be surprised how easily 
the special low price will enable you to round out your 
classroom equipment. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


YOUR COPY NOW READY-—a new classroom poster with brief operating instructions and a 
picture of the Monroe Educator. Valuable as a teaching chart. Free to heads of Commercial De- 


partments. Use coupon to get it. 


Name 


Title 


School 


Address 
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Can the Home Town Girls Make Good? 


|X the flyleat of a recently pub- 
lished book that should be of equal 
interest to vocationally-minded teach- 
ers and job-conscious students, there 
appears this parody of Sir Walter 
Scoit’s familiar couplet :' 


Breathes there the girl with soul so dead, 
Who never to herself hath said 
Just :vait till I get to New York! 


While one might question the im- 
plication that all girls with souls alive 
plan to migrate to New York City— 
if not New York, then perhaps, Chi- 
cage or St. Louis or Detroit. At any 
rate, many girls and, particularly 
those with stenographic training, 
have exalted ideas of the opportuni- 
ties for employment in the larger 
cities. That many young women actu- 
ally do leave their homes for work 
in urban centers is indicated by the 
fact that in New York City alone 
there are 35 endowed Girls’ Clubs 
where inexpensive lodging, with some 
adult supervision, is available.” 


The Problem 


In the hope that shorthand teach- 
ers may be able to spare their stu- 
dents disillusionment concerning liv- 
ing conditions and opportunities for 
employment in the city, this article 
attempts to show (1) the salary 
needed for an adequate standard of 
living and (2) qualifications nec- 
essary in earning such a salary. 


A Working Girl’s Budget 


In the March issue of the Jonthly 
Labor Review there appears a sum- 
mary of an investigation by the State 
Department of Labor concerning liv- 
ing costs for working women in New 
York State. As this study is to serve 
as a base for establishing minimum 
Wages in some industries in the state, 
it was carefully. done. Experts in 
housing and nutrition were called in 
fo assist in preparing a budget that 
would be “sufficient to provide ade- 
quate maintenance and __ protect 
health”. 

* and * Munroe Leaf, Listen Little Girl Before 


You Come to New York. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1938, p. 203. 
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by Hal Hall 


Principal, University High School 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Since the figures in the budget, 
exhibited below, are planned to cover 
the living expenses of a woman 
worker living alone, the amount set 
aside for food is planned to cover 
the cost of three restaurant meals 
per day and is somewhere between a 
minimum and a moderate cost diet. 
While these items of expenditure are 
based on prices in New York City 


seem “the better part of valor” to 
come to New York with several hun- 
dred dollars in reserve to help to off- 
set the inadequate beginning salary. 

In a few places, the young worker 
might safely shave a few items of 
the budget for a short period of time. 
for example, insurance and savings, 


LIVING COSTS FOR WORKING WOMEN LIVING ALONE 
IN NEW YORK CITY? 


Housing and Food— 


Rent for Furnished room including laundering privileges.... 


Food 


Total for Housing and Food 


Clothing— 
Outergarments 
Undergarments 
Footwear 


Total for Clothing 


Miscellaneous— 
Clothing Upkeep 
Personal Care 
Medical Care 


Total for Miscellaneous 


Leisure Time Activities— 
Recreation 
Vacation 
Education and Reading Matter 
Church Contributions 


Total for Leisure Time Activities 


Other Living Essentials— 
Transportation 
Charity, Gifts 
Candy, Cigarettes 
Incidentals 


$245.96 
374.50 


$620.46 


$103.26 
27.85 
45.56 
21.51 


$198.18 


$176.32 


$ 48.20 
40.00 
12.51 

7.30 


$ 88.40 
$1,192.47 


it is very likely that they will be fair- 
ly comparable with prices in other 
large cities, 

A salary, then, of approximately 
$23 ($22.93 to be exact) is necessary 
to cover the items of this budget. 
Since salaries for beginning stenog- 
raphers in the city vary from $10 to 
close to $20 a week, with the aver- 


‘age probably around $16, it would 


vacation, recreation, and a few other 
less necessary items can be reduced 
and some can be temporarily elimi- 
nated. For the most part, the larger 
items are “must” expenditures and 
cannot be safely reduced for even a 
short period of time. Rent ($245.96), 

’ Frieda S. Miller, “Living Costs for Working 


Women in New York,” Monthly Labor Review, 
March, 1938, p. 572, 
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da 


food ($374.50) and transportation 
($49.80) are examples of this type. 
When the items mentioned above are 
eliminated temporarily from the 
budget the beginning average salary 
still lacks something over $200 of 
covering the $1,192.47 budget. 


Opportunities for Employment 


In talking with the personnel direc- 
tors of a number of the larger firms 
of New York City, the impression is 
gained that even the initial contact 
jobs are exceedingly hard to get. For 
example, the writer was told in one 
of the very large insurance compa- 
nies which employs 14,000 office 
workers that each year they have an 
average of 50,000 applications for 
about 1,400 vacancies. A large con- 
cern that publishes high school text- 
books has an average of 600 applica- 
tions per year with only one or two 
positions to fill. 

The 1930 Census revealed that of 
all women who had been employed 
in New York City as stenographers 
and typists there were then 5.3% un- 
employed.‘ A rather insignificant pro- 
portion when compared with 20.2% 
of unemployed New York actresses 
but still of scant comfort to young 
office workers who cannot find a 
job. Estimating that two-thirds of 
those listed as stenographers and 
typists (89,252) in 1930 were stenog- 
raphers, the 5.3% who were then out 
of work accounted for about 3,000 
individuals. There have been no re- 
cent studies to indicate the propor- 
tion of unemployed in this field today 
but it is certainly not less than in 
1930. This means that there is today 
a sizable group of experienced work- 
ers searching for employment as 
stenographers or secretaries in New 
York City. 

If two-thirds of those listed as 
stenographers and typists in 1930 
were stenographers, then there were 
approximately 60,000 in that trade 
in that year. If the average worker 
remained on the job six years, a fig- 
ure probably too low, there would 
have been somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000 beginning steno- 
graphic jobs available each year. For 
the purpose of discussion, let us as- 
sume that these estimates are fairly 
accurate today. Around 35,000 are 
now studying shorthand in New York 
City. If the majority of these gain 
competency and seek employment, it 
is readily apparent that far more 
New York people will be seeking 
jobs than can be absorbed. Add to 
this the fact that in some establish- 


_* National Occupational Conference, Occupa- 
~ tnd Trends in New York City, April, 1933, p. 


10 


ments there is the factor of racial 
discrimination and discrimination in 
favor of "New York people, and the 
outlook for the out-of-town applicant 
is none too bright. 

Of course the interpretation of 
these statistics may be subject to 
considerable error. Allowing for 
considerable error, however, it is still 
true that in New York City, as well 
as in the rest of the nation, there are 
far more seeking stenographic posi- 
tions than can possibly be placed. 


What About Promotions? 


If the out-of-the-city applicant 
finds an initial contact position, the 
salary will very likely be insufficient 
to provide a reasonable standard of 
living. The question then arises: 


How rapidly will the beginner be 
promoted? In talking with a number 
of personnel directors who represent 
some of the larger employers of sten- 
ographic help in New York City, the 
writer found that a definite answer 
to this question was difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure, the reason for 
this being that several variables en- 
ter into the situation—such as, the 
ability of the worker, business condi- 
tions at large, and the policy of the 
firms. 

It is within the truth to say that 
the more capable and personable of 


the students will receive promotion 
most rapidly. Because of this it seems 
wise to encourage only the better stu- 
dents to seek employment in the 
larger cities. That is to say, only 
those of “secretarial” calibre or those 
near to that ability should be en- 
couraged. 


Standards to Meet 


The requirements for beginning 
stenographers varied only slightly 
throughout the city. A copying speed 
of 40 to 50 words per minute, a short- 
hand speed from 90 to 100 and a 
transcribing speed of 25 to 35 is ac- 
ceptable. 


Since we are interested in this dis- 
cussion in the student of better-ihan- 
average ability and prospects, it might 
be well to take a brief glance at some 
of the more important personal iraits 
required of the secretarial worker as 
revealed by a study completed by 
Professor Nichols and Miss \Viss- 
man in 1934, The Personal Secrctary, 
The study summarized questionnaires 
returned by 237 secretaries and 86 
empioyers and indicated their opinion 
as to the most necessary personal 
qualifications for success in this 
work. Of the 34 traits on the ques- 
tionnaire the following (listed in 
order of their importance) received 
the highest rank by both secretaries 
and employers: Intelligence, accur- 
acy, personality, judgment, efficiency, 
and loyalty. 


It would seem, then, that the com- 
posite opinion of those replying to 
the questionnaire indicated that the 
potential secretary must have a bet- 
ter-than-average intelligence, must be 
pleasing in those outward expressions 
of individuality called personality, 
and must possess good character. 


Salaries in New York City 


For those who can look forward to 
promotion, this field of work should 
be quite attractive. The Monthly La- 
bor Review (January, 1938) recent- 
ly published the report of an inves- 
tigation of weekly wages paid to 5,- 
413 stenographers and secretaries by 
297 New York firms. The report dis- 
closed that 25% were receiving be- 
tween $10 and $24.99; 25% were re- 
ceiving between $25 and $29.99 ; 25% 
were receiving between $30 and 
$34.99 and the remaining 25% varied 
in salary from $35 to $109.99. Most 
of this fourth-quartile group ranged 
from $35 to $69.99. It is very likely 
that those whose salaries were 
grouped in the upper 50% were sec- 
retaries. 
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The Commercial Department Meets 


the Needs of the Limited Student 


HE commercial department in 

most schools draws a large propor- 
tion of limited students. Many of 
them have no desire to go to college, 
and they turn to the commercial de- 
partment for help in preparation for 
a business job. Instead of being dis- 
couraged by this situation, the de- 
partment should recognize its quali- 
fications for providing proper train- 
ing and try to secure the reorganiza- 
tion that this necessitates. 

sy “limited” students is meant the 
lowest third in mental ability—those 
with an I. Q. of around 90 or below. 
For many students, continued failure 
or poor grades in high school is a 
tragic affair. They pass from one 
course to another with no sense of 
accomplishment; they become be- 
wildcred, resentful, indifferent, and 
discouraged. There is no escape from 
failure, for they are no longer al- 
lowed to drop out. In a somewhat 
similar situation are those students 
who are lazy, indifferent, and have 
failed through lack of effort. In- 
stead of continuing the practice of 
the “survival of the fittest,” true 
democratic procedure requires that 
education be suited to the needs of 
all types of stu- 
dents and that all 
be encouraged to 
look ahead to a 
life of usefulness 
and opportunity. 

But why should 
the burden fall so 
heavily upon the 
commercial de- 
partment? It pre- 
pares directly for 
the job, and this 
appeals to limited 
students who look 


ing school and be- 
ginning real work ; 
therefore, they swell the commercial 
department enrollment. What can be 
done to satisfy these people and yet 
build a reputation for giving good 
training? If the problem is to be 
handled effectively, the commercial 
department must believe in two 
things: 

1. The limited student has possi- 
bilities as a learner and 
worker. 

2. The limited student is 
needed in the business 
world, 
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by Lurline Boehm 


West High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


“The limited student works slow- 
ly, but he can learn if he is given 
simple, routine tasks with proper 
motivation. Aside from the fact 
that he may become an accurate 
worker on a routine job, there are 
other qualifications that enter in; 
he may have personality traits that 
will add to his value as a worker.” 


The limited student works slowly, 
but he can learn if he is given simple, 
routine tasks with proper motivation. 
Aside from the fact that he may be- 
come an accurate worker on a rou- 
tine job, there are other qualifications 
that enter in; he may have person- 
ality traits that will add to his value 
as a worker. In some routine jobs 
personality goes unnoticed ; however, 
it plays a big part in securing a job, 
and it often is a big factor in keep- 
ing one. It has been estimated that 


“Machine calculation work is suited to the limited 
student . . . good operators are in demand.” 


lack of skill is responsible for 10.1% 
of discharges, while undesirable 
character traits cause 89.9% of dis- 
charges.' 


Opportunities 


The traditional commercial cur- 
riculum with its shorthand, typing, 
and bookkeeping courses does not 
take account of a long list of jobs 
available to high school graduates. 
Though communities differ, a survey 


unt, H. Chandler, “Why They  Couldn’t 
ae Their Jobs.”” Personnel Journal, December, 


“will probably show most communi- 
ties that they are not providing ade- 
quate training in selling and general 
clerical fields, and that they are pro- 
viding no training for the operation 
of numerous small businesses which 
are being undertaken by their gradu- 
ates within a few years after leaving 
school.’”* limited student with 
proper personal qualifications can be 
successful at such jobs as these: 


waitress 

telephone operator 

bell boy 

beauty shop operator 

movie usher 

delivery boy 

truck driver 

bus driver 

taxi driver 

filling station attendant 

sales clerk 

proprietor of small business 
cashier 

file clerk 

postal clerk 

stock girl 

typist 

Multigraph operator 
Mimeograph operator 
Addressograph operator 
calculating machine operator 
key punch operator 
receptionist 

P. B. X. operator 
Since “suitable 
business training 
for the majority 
of boys and girls 
who will remain 
in the community, 
on the ranch or 
farm, or in the 
shop or store,’’* 
has been neglect- 
ed, the recommen- 
dation is: 

1. That stenog- 
raphy and ad- 
vanced bookkeep- 
ing be reserved 
for a selected 
group who appar- 
ently have the qualities necessary for 
success in these fields. 


2. That there be better guidance of 
students into suitable courses. 


3. That the curriculum be broad- 
ened to include courses suited to the 
limited student and leading toward 
such jobs as those mentioned above. 


2 Blackstone, E. G., “Building a Modern Cur- 
riculum.” National Business Education Outlook, 
1935. 

3 Zelliot, E. A., “Business Education in the 
Small Schools of Colorado.” National Business 
Education Quarterly, March, 1937. 
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These new courses are: 


. Consumer Economics 
2. Personality 

. Occupations 

. Personal Bookkeeping 

. Machine Calculation 

. General Clerical Training 
7. Retail Selling 


Course Content 


Consumer Economics is a_ spe- 
cialized form and continuation of 
Junior Business Training for the 
twelfth grade. It should be non- 
vocational, for it is a most valuable 
course for any high school senior. It 
explains current economic problems 
and business practices for the benefit 
of the consumer. There should be co- 
operation with the home economics 
and social science departments so 
that repetition of material is avoided 
wherever possible. 

The ninth grade offers Occupa- 
tions as an exploratory course. A 
study of the various occupations 
serves also as a foundation course in 
commerce and gives the student a 
better understanding of his personal 
economic life. In the large high 
school a course in Personelity may be 
offered as a requirement for the low 
ability commercial student and as an 
elective for others interested. Miss 
Ray Abrams, Principal, Joseph A. 
Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, says “we must 
include in our objectives the cultiva- 
tion of agreeable habits of personal 
behavior, of acceptable attitudes, of 
approved business outlooks. Unless 
in their business relationships our 
students will know how to get along 
with other people in the daily per- 
formance of duties in offices and 
stores, unless they are able to give 
unselfish consideration of the wishes 
and viewpoints of others, unless they 
have an intelligent appreciation of 
the outlook of business, unless they 
show an earnest desire to subscribe 
and conform to ethical standards 
such as progressive business practices 
in giving service to society, the blame 
of neglect will be against the 
school.’”* Such everyday topics as 
how to dress and speak, how to co- 
operate with people. how to behave 
in an office, etc., are of importance 
to anyone who expects to earn his 
living. 

Typewriting and Bookkeeping are 
recommended as tenth grade subjects 
to be given for personal use and gen- 
eral business purposes, as apart from 
stenography and vocational book- 
keeping. 

Machine 


Calculation work is also 


4 Abrams, Ray. 
Training Through Direct 
Business Education Outlook, 
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“Business Behavior—Character 
i Methods.” National 
1937. p. 194. 


suited to the limited student. ‘The 
pupil who is not a mental genius is 
the one who is going to need the 
help of a machine in earning his liv- 
ing, whether the machine be in the 
office, in the factory, or on the farm. 
The keys on the average office ma- 
chine bear little relation to Phi Beta 
Kappa keys, nor does it require an in- 
telligence quotient of 120 to crank a 
duplicator.’’® Intensive courses are 
required for the development of the 
necessary amount of skill, but good 
operators are in demand. However, 
the equipment is expensive and good 
teachers for machine work are hard 
to find; if it is impossible to have 
such a course in high school—even 
the larger ones—the student should 
be advised to seek such training else- 
where at the conclusion of his high 
school course. The more intelligent 
worker who is not happy at such 
routine work, is apt to make errors, 
and becomes discontented. If short- 
hand and technical bookkeeping are 
retained for the good student, he can 
be more successfully trained and 
placed, especially if he can afford 
to continue his training beyond high 
school when he will be of employ- 
able age and have more maturity of 
judgment, For shorthand it may be 
said that if a limited student insists 
upon taking it, it may be a means 
of helping him to get a job though 
he should never hope to do stenog- 
raphy. 

Many large city high schools are 
finding that Retailing and Clerical 
courses are a necessary part of the 
commercial curriculum. As to the 
importance of this type of training, 
J. G. Kirk, Director of Commercial 
Education at Philadelphia, says in 
the National Business Education 
Outlook tor 1937 that more men and 
women are employed in selling than 


_ Rice, L. “The Development of a Clerical 
Curriculum.” The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, March, 1936. 


in office work and that 70% of the 
men employed in offices are clerks 
and 39% of the women are clerks,é 
In larger cities where there are spe- 
cial industries, such courses can be 
related directly to the industry. The 
retail selling course at Textile High 
School, New York City, is conducted 
in this way. Workers are prepared 
for certain New York department 
store jobs at Macy’s, Lord & Tay- 
lor’s, Bloomingdale's, etc. Clerical 
work, with extensive filing practice, 
is not so dependent upon special lo- 
cal conditions and could serve as an 
excellent course for limited students 
in any of the larger high schools, 
“Analysis of clerical work shows 
that much of it requires only a high 
degree of skill in the fundamental 
processes of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, with a few techniques 
such as filing, making change, tele- 
phoning, and inserting 
Thus, it is well suited to the abilities 
of the student with the low I. Q., and 
the same is true of retail selling. 


A Suggested Sequence 


The curriculum outlined below 
lists the subjects which the commer- 
cial department may offer to the lim- 
ited student, leaving room for certain 
academic requirements, such as |‘ng- 
lish, general science, etc. Such a 
course may appeal also to the misfit 
and the indifferent student. How 
much use is made of the plan will 
depend, of course, upon the size of 
the school and commercial depart- 
ment, the equipment and _ teaching 
force available, and the number and 
kind of jobs to be found in the com- 
munity. 


® Kirk, J. G, “Enriching the Office Machine 
Teaching Procedure Through Wiser Selection of 
Adequate Equipment and Centralized Teaching.” 
— Business Education Outlook, 1937, p. 


76? Rice, L. A., “The Development of a Clerical 
Curriculum.” The Journa! of Business [Educa- 
tion, March, 1936. 


Required 
Prevocational Period: 


9th Grade 


10th Grade 


Vocational Period: 


11th Grade Personality 


12th Grade 


(informational, 


Junior Business Training 1 


Business Arithmetic 
Personal Typing 1 


Consumer Economics 


Elective Units 
and consumer objectives) 


Units 
guidance, 


Occupations 
Penmanship & Spelling! 


Personal Bookkeeping | 
Commercial & Economic 
Geography 


Retailing | 
Clerical I 
Machine Calculation I 


Retailing I 
Clerical IT 
Machine Calculation II 
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Business 


A Local Survey of 


Subjects 


by Hoyt Hurst 


William A. Wirt High School 
Gary, Indiana 


T has been the purpose of the inves- 

tigator in this study to determine 
what courses of study in commercial 
education are being offered in the 
schools of Fountain County, what 
the objectives are, and to correlate 
his findings with those which were 
more general in scope as published in 
the Business Education Quarterly, 
March, 1937, which survey deals 
with commercial education in the 
rural schools in various parts of the 
United States, 

The author would particularly like 
to give credit to Agnes J. Kean’ and 
M. E. Studebaker? whose articles in 
the Quarterly not only served as a 
foundation for building his question- 
naire but also helped in tabulating 
ihe material after it was assembled. 

It is hoped that the survey will be 
of help to administrators in planning 
the courses of study in the commer- 
cial field and that it will serve as a 
background for judging how the 
schools of Fountain County vary, 
conform, exceed, and fall short of 
the criterions set up by the survey 
made of the commercial field in rural 
sections in various other parts of the 
country. 

Since Fountain County is almost 
wholly rural, and since the largest 
high school enrollment is only 312 
(the smallest being 37) eight ques- 
tionnaires, one to each high school 
in the county, were sent. There were 
eight answers, seven from people 
listed in the Indiana School Direc- 
tory tor 1937 as commerce teachers, 
end one from a principal. 


Subjects Offered 


Table 1 gives a compilation of the 
various commercial subjects offered 
in the high schools of Fountain 
County and the percent of schools 
offering these subjects. It is inter- 
esting to note that the three major 
commercial subjects have a 100 per- 
cent offering and also to note those 
subjects which follow closely. 


‘Agnes J. Kean, “Report on Survey of Com- 
mercial Departments in, One Hundred Small High 
Schools in Minnesota.” The National Business 
Education Quarterly, 5:14-17, March, 

*M. E. Studebaker, “What Kind of 
Education Should We Offer in the Small High 
Schools of the Country?” The National Business 
Educaticn Quarterly, 5:6-9, March, 1937. 
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The following are the questions 
which were asked in regard to the 
objectives of the school in including 
the commercial curriculum in the 
high school and the percentage of 
the answers. 


Objective Percent 


1. To give introductory training 
for entrance into business for 
bookkeepers, stenographers 
2. To give a better understand- 
ing of our business and eco- 
3. To give certain concepts and 
understandings which should 
be valuable to students as 
4. To meet the individual needs 
of particular students who 
are better fitted to this field 
. To meet public demand. .... 0 
To broaden the general field 
of culturai education. ...... 0 
. To give preparatory training 
for specialization in college... 25% 


N 


It is interesting to note here that 
not one of the teachers checked the 
hith question “To meet public de- 
mand,” yet there is little question in 


regard to changes in the commercial 
curriculum either recommended or 
contemplated for the following years, 


Changes Contemplated 
or Recommended Percent 


Advising all students to take 
a course in personal typewrit- 


More emphasis on consumer’s 


Using business subjects as a 

basis around which to build 

a broader program of gen- 

Gfal 37% 
More emphasis on vocational 

Shorter and more gene ral 

courses in bookkeeping. ....  37%49% 
More emphasis on clerical skills 

other than shorthand, book- 


keeping, and typewriting. .. 25% 
More emphasis on general eco- 


More emphasis on secretarial 
training beyond that required 
for the training of stenog- 


Dropping the shorthand course 124% 
Dropping the bookkeeping 
Less emphasis on business 


*Two schools already require one term for 
graduation. 

Although one school suggests that 
the shorthand course be dropped I 
think that the consensus of opinion 
would be that it should be increased 
to a four-semester subject so that the 
student might be able to derive some 
practical good from it. 


Points of Interest 


The following comments are 
among the points of interest revealed 
by the study. 

1. Typew riting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping, the commercial solids, 


TABLE | 
Number Number 
Number Semesters Grades of 
Subject Schools Percent Offered Taught in Classes 
Junior Business Training ....... 6 75% 1-2 9 6 
Commercial Geography ......... 3 37% 1-2 10-12 3 
Senior Business Training ........ ae 
Consumer Economics ....... 
Business English ....... ... raat 50% 1-2 11-12 3 
Business Arithmetic ........... 6 75% 1-2 9-12 5 


the author’s mind as to what would 
happen if the courses should be dis- 
continued in any one of the schools 
in the county. There is little doubt 
but that the question should have 
been taken into consideration more 
thoroughly. 

The percentage given below is the 
number of “ayes” given in response 
to the following questions asked in 


are offered by every school in the 
county. 


2. The next most popular sub- 
jects are general business training 
and business arithmetic. 75 percent 


of the schools offer these subjects. 
3. Business English, economics, 

and business law are taught in 50 

percent of the schools. 
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4. With the exception of the 
classes in general business training 
and the commercial solids, namely 
typewriting, shorthand, and_ book- 
keeping, the remaining commercial 
subjects are taught by teachers in 
some other department. 

5. In spite of the widespread in- 
terest in consumer economics at the 
present time, such a course is not of- 
fered by any school in the county 
while only 50 percent suggest mak- 
ing it a part of the commercial cur- 
riculum. 

6. Personal typewriting was 
recommended by 87% percent of the 
commercial teachers to be made a re- 
quirement. 

7. Although there seems to be a 
general dissatisfaciion with  short- 
hand as it is now taught only one 
teacher recommended dropping it. 
However, the consensus of opinion 
seems to lead toward offering it as a 
two-year course that it may afford 
the student some practical value. 

8. Only 371% percent voted to 
change the course in bookkeeping so 
as to substitute rural bookkeeping or 
bookkeeping for small businesses for 
the present theory that is now taught. 


9. By far the most important rea- 
son given for offering business 
courses in the high schools was for 
the purpose of giving training for 
entrance into business as bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers and typists. 

10. There are only four teachers 
in the county who devote full time 
to the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects. 

11. There are fourteen teachers 
in the county who devote part time 
to commerce by teaching one or more 
subjects in that field. 

12. The equipment listed as being 
available for commercial use out of 
the eight schools was as follows: 

Mimeographs 

Ditto Machines 

Hektographs 

Mimeoscopes 


Interval Timer Clock 
Victrola 


13. The average number of type- 
writers in each school was found to 
be fifteen. Their average age was 
‘ound to be three years. 


Recommendations of the 
Investigator 


1. That the classes in junior busi- 
ness training be limited to freshmen; 
that no upper classman be allowed to 
take this course “for a grade.” The 
textbook is written for the eighth 
and ninth years and it is beyond the 
ability of any teacher to teach on the 
freshman level and interest seniors. 
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2. That the teachers in the rural 
schools determine how many grad- 
uates have entered the fields of book- 
keeping, stenography, and typewrit- 
ing so as to justify the objective “to 
give introductory training for book- 
keepers, stenographers, and typists.” 

3. That those people who checked 
requiring a course in personal type- 
writing consider the fact that very 
few people who go out of such 
classes will have access to a type- 
writer, much less have one of their 
own, and that typewriting—a_ skill 
subject — deteriorates without con- 
stant practice, 


trated commercial solids. Courses 
should be organized so as to teach 
definite fundamental prerequisites 
for ability as clerks and general of- 
fice workers such as: the ability to 
write legibly, the ability to check de- 
tails carefully, and the greatest ac- 
quaintanceship possible should be 
made with office machines and appli- 
ances. Special attention should also 
be placed on personal appearance, 
business etiquette, personal traits, 
and the proper attitudes toward 
work, 

6. That those schools which have 
signified an interest in consumer eco- 


“The greatest acquaintanceship possible should be made with 
office machines and appliances.” 


4. That the bookkeeping course 
be revised to take in a better work- 
ing knowledge for those students 
whose lives will most probably be 
spent on farms or in small towns and 
include bookkeeping for farms and 
small businesses — particularly cash 
businesses—and that more time be 
devoted to personal and household 
budgets. ‘This training will be of 
much greater value to the students 
who sit in the classes than the pres- 
ent professional theory. 

5. That more attention be paid to 
courses in general clerical work. In- 
vestigation will show that many more 
high school graduates will fill jobs 
of this kind than jobs in the concen- 


nomics, economics, and clerical skills 
other than bookkeeping, shorthand, 
end typewriting set about to intro- 
duce such courses immediately. It 
seems a shame to have a commercial 
curriculum which is top-heavy with 
vocational courses—whose values in 
many cases fall short of the needs of 
the special group for which they are 
intended—while courses which might 
give to every student in the high 
school a better conception of our eco- 
nomic and business system as well 
as information in handling his own 
business affairs in later life are 
ignored by the administrators who 
plan the courses. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
April 5 to 8 
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Streamlining Business Letters 


by George Thomas Walker 


URING the last several years 
practically every mechanical de- 
vice or apparatus has been designed 
and manufactured with streamlines 
or in accordance with the streamlin- 
ing idea. This trend has been note- 
worthy in the automobile and locomo- 
tive fields as well as in children’s toys. 
To a slight degree this streamlin- 
ing trend has extended to letter writ- 
ing. Everyone can recall the time 
open punctuation in letters 
was 1rowned upon by the more care- 
ful writers. Now it is unusual to 
see « period after the date line. In 
a great deal more than a majority 
of cases, punctuation is not used at 
the ends of the lines of the inside 
address. In almost as many letters, 
no punctuation follows the compli- 
mentary close. In probably not more 
than one letter out of one hundred 
is punctuation used at the end of 
lines of the signature, and I would 
unhesitatingly say that users of these 
punctuation marks are still thinking 
in terms of “T” model days. The 
writer was happy to receive two let- 
ters recently with punctuation 
following the salutation! Certainly, 
then, streamlining in business letters, 
so far as punctuation is concerned, 
has become a reality. 

This trend has been a logical one. 
In fact, the first business letters 
should not have contained punctua- 
tion marks after the date line, inside 
address lines, complimentary close, 
Knes in the signature, and even after 
the salutation, The only purpose of 
all punctuation is to aid the reader 
in comprehending thought. That is, 
punctuation is used in order that the 
meaning may be perfectly clear to 
the reader. Is the meaning of the 
letter made clearer by using punctua- 
tion marks in the places indicated ? 
Obviously, not. If so, then shouldn’t 
a period follow the reference ini- 
tials ? 


Suggestions for Streamlining 


In many other respects the letter 
forms and usages have not been 
greatly affected by the streamlining 
idea or trend. A number of other 
instances in which the streamlining 
idea should be carried out are in- 
dicated below. 

Just a few years ago, in every sec- 
ondary address or reference, the 
word “Attention,” “Subject,” or “In 
re” appeared. Even today you can 
pick up letters of almost every in- 
Surance agent and find a secondary 
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Assistant Professor in Commerce 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
Hammond, Louisiana 


reference somewhat as follows: /n 
re: Policy No. XXXX. In many 
other letters you see: Attention of 
Mr. A. B. Johnson, or Subject: 
Junior College Standards. With less 
time and space the above references 
might have been set forth in just as 
clear a manner, if not clearer, by 
writing: Policy No, XXXX, Mr. A. 
B. Johnson, and Junior College 
Standards. The position of these 
items sets forth clearly enough the 
ideas without the use of the introduc- 
tory words, 

As a rule both the dictator’s and 
stenographer’s initials appear as 
reference initials, In most every case 
the same purpose could be served 
just as adequately by simply writing 
the stenographer’s initials only. This 
is true because the identity of the dic- 
tator has been made clear by his sig- 
nature. In no case should periods 
follow the reference initials. 

It is unnecessary that “Du,” “Me,” 
etc. appear in the identification marks 
to represent names such as “Du- 
3ois,” “MeDonald,” etc. There is 
no more reason for writing “Du” 
for “DuBois” than there is for writ- 
ing “Di” for “Dickson.” 

The abbreviations “Jr.” and “Sr. 
need not be carried with the initials, 
unless the two individuals are mem- 
bers of the same organization. In 
such cases, the identification marks 
should be written without periods 
as follows: RBBSr: ABC, Of course, 
preferably only the ./BC should be 
written, 


” 


There seems to be little reason, if 
any, for typing the company name 
in the signature when it appears as 
the main part of the letterhead. This 
omission would, in time, prove to be 
a great time saver. 

The business letter might be fur- 
ther streamlined by omitting “P.S.” 
for postscripts. The postscript iden- 
tifies itself by virtue of position. 

Another trend that is significant is 
the use of the modified block and 
complete block forms in preference 
to the conventional or indented form. 
Of all the time savers mentioned, this 
one is more far-reaching and _ inci- 
dentally, is no sacrifice in appear- 
ance. 

The writer will go one step fur- 
ther and predict that in the near fu- 
ture meaningless salutations and 
complimentary closings will be 
omitted. In routine or impersonal 
letters absolutely no meaning at- 
taches to the “Gentlemen” and 
“Yours very truly” that always ap- 
pear as parts of the letter. Then, 
why use them? Thus, when I write 
the XYZ Company and ask them 
to send me a book, why not omit the 
salutation and complimentary close 
just as is done in interoffice and 
governmental correspondence? A 
half sheet of paper would be saved 
along with considerable time by the 
stenographer. No doubt the XYZ 
Company would send the book imme- 
diately and might even write a let- 
ter of thanks to the writer for short- 
ening the order letter. 

The following three skeleton let- 
ters exemplify the trend in letter 
forms and punctuation of letter 
parts: 


ANTIQUATED FORM 


(But, still used by a few writers) 


Mr. R. B. Say, 
123 Rock Street, 
Murray, Idaho. 


Dear Sirs: Subject: 


July 1, 1938. 


Income Taxes 


HAS 3: ABC 


Yours truly, 
SIMS & COMPANY, 


H. A. Sims, 
Manager. 


(Over, please) 
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CONVENTIONAL FORM 


(Used by most present day writers) 


Mr. R. B. Say 
123 Rock Street 
Murray, Idaho 


Dear Sirs: Subject: 


July 1, 1938 


Income Taxes 


HAS :ABC 


Yours truly, 
SIMS & COMPANY 


H. A. Sims 
Manager. 


STREAMLINED FORM 


(And certainly the most practical form) 


Mr. R. B. Say 
123 Rock Street 
Murray, Idaho 


Dear Sir 


July 1, 1938 


Income Taxes 


Yours truly 


H. A. Sims 
Manager 
ABC 


Are Private Schools ‘‘Ship-shape?’’ 


The following are a few excerpts 
from the address of William S. Ris- 
inger, president of the Business Educa- 
tion Association of the State of New 
York, delivered at the semi-annual 
meeting of the association in Schenec- 
tady, December 2. 

“The theme of our Convention may 
well be: ‘Are we ship-shape . .. and 
if not, what is necessary to become 
so?’ Can it be that the fault is with 
us and our purely commercial approach 
to what could be an academic mission, 
that the Federal Government, when es- 
tablishing the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, refused to use our schools 
for the training of young men and 
women? Should we not, for hypothesis’ 
sake, assume the plaintiff's role for a 
few moments in the attack upon private 
schools, to which a recent issue of The 
Journal of Business Education refers and 
ably refutes. It is always healthy to at 
least try and see the reasoning behind 
the line of thought that is on the other 
side of the fence. We are sure there is no 
basis for alarm in the book discussed by 
the publication mentioned, even though its 
philosophy is obviously unjust. The right 
of the private school to exist and its need 
to complement and supplement the public 
system, is too firmly implanted in the 
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mind of the American public to be harmed 
by a single opposing opinion. But so that 
our niche in the wall of education may 
be fully justified, we should look inwardly. 
When necessary, we should not hesitate to 
improve and restate our ideals. 

“The first and most serious charge 
made against us, is based either upon 
iack of information for the majority, 
or an acquaintanceship with one of the 
few exceptions. That is the charge that 
the business school is a money-making 
scheme, devoid of any progressive pur- 
pose other than to give the pupil a 
smattering of a few business subjects. 
Refore we can convince the public dif- 
ferently we must be convinced of our 
purposeful work, of the place that is 
necessary in every community for the 
good business school. 

“Briefly, unless we take ourselves 
more seriously, how can we expect the 
public to do so. The schools, both the 
management and instructors, must, in 
order to thrive, maintain a_ greater 
amount of dignity and poise. The show- 
manship as expressed in the ornate 
activities of the Victorian period will 
only immerse today’s business school 
deeper in the mire of misunderstand- 
ing. Deep-seated, far-reaching results 
will come with scholarly approach of a 


problem which involves the impression 
we throw off of maintaining a seat of 
scholarship. A good beginning is to 
identify ourselves more actively with 
the civic life of our community. The 
number of school men who are recog- 
nized and honored as civic leaders, 
should inspire other owners and_in- 
structors to participate in public activi- 
ties to the end that they will at least 
be included in the progressive citizenry 
and perhaps ultimately reach the goal 
of inclusion with the community’s first 
families. 

“Certainly, we operate for profit. 
But that is also true of fine private 
schools, the length and breadth of the 
Country, all preparatory schools, most 
universities, colleges, and many other 
institutions in our educational system, 
That we have failed of public recogni- 
tion on the same basis as the others, 
falls back upon this very lack of poise 
and dignity which we are considering. 

“Where would the military schools 
tor boys be if they attempted to popu- 
larize their schools by clap-trap adver- 
tising and promotion such as we either 
engender or are forced to meet through 
competition. Certainly, we must adver- 
tise, but it can be done in a manner to 
convey scholarship and not the impos- 
sible promises that reflect an insinccre, 
profit-grabbing institution.” 
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Dictating Machines in Shorthand 


ROBABLY one of the most per- 
P plexing problems from the point 
of view of time economy in short- 
hand instruction has been the matter 
of providing individualized dictation. 

The importance of dictation cannot 
be overemphasized in the shorthand 
class. It is only in transcription prac- 
tice provided through the medium of 
dictation that the necessary auditory- 
motor responses can be developed in 
the pupil. Moreover, it is through 
dictation practice that the ends to be 
realized from the study of the sub- 
ject can be most effectively secured 
and most adequately measured. Un- 
doubtedly, a large percent of tran- 
scription errors and the comparative- 
ly slow transcription time may be 
traced to the fact that dictation mate- 
rial— both in rate and content—is not 
adapted to the comprehension or the 
reporting ability (or both) of the 
pupils concerned. Such adaptation is 
impossible in single-rate or single- 
content dictation by the teacher to the 
entire class. - 

In an attempt 
to find a solution 
to this problem, 
transcribing ma- 
chines were used 
in the following 
experiment con- 
ductedat the 
Peekskill High 
School, whereby 
these machines 
were used to take 
the place of teach- 
er dictation dur- 
ing the class pe- 
riod. A total of 
188 pupils who 
studied Shorthand 
I during the past 
three years were included in the ex- 
periment. Ninety-four of these pu- 
pils had the benefit of machine dic- 
tation for one semester while the 
other ninety-four received dictation 
from the teacher. All pupils were 
laught by the same teacher. The 
same amount of time was devoted to 
dictation for both groups. The New 
York State suggested final examina- 
tion in Shorthand I was used as the 
achievement criterion. The groups 
were equated according to I. Q. 
Most of the pupils had two I. QO. 
ratings—the Otis and Terman. In 
these cases the average was used. 

The homogeneity of both groups 
regarding mental ability was approxi- 
mately equal. This was determined 
by ranking the I. Q.’s and determin- 
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ing the inter-quartile range which 
was twelve points for the control 
group and thirteen points for the ex- 
perimental group. 


Machine Set-Up 


Three transcribing machines were 
set up on tables, each large enough 
to accommodate eight pupils. [ach 
machine was equipped with a multi- 
ple extension tube and eight individ- 
ual hearing tubes. Electric extension 
cords were dropped through holes in 
the tables and plugged into electric 
sockets in the floor. Special di- 
aphragms were installed in the repro- 
ducing mechanisms of the transcrib- 
ing machines in order to secure suf- 
ficient voice volume to travel the 


Machine Dictation in a Shorthand Class at Peekskill High School. 
Class is ‘divided into slow, average, and rapid writers, each group 


being assigned to a machine.”’ 


length of the eight individual tubes. 
The class was divided into slow, aver- 
age, and rapid writers, each group 
being assigned to a machine. 

Wax cylinders were recorded by 
the teacher on electrical recording 
equipment. The dictation matter con- 
sisted entirely of business letters tak- 
en from supplementary shorthand 
dictation books and suited to the 


progress level of the three groups. 
The slow group took dictation from 
a record dictated at 30 words a min- 
ute ; the medium group from a record 
dictated at 45 words a minute, and 
the rapid group from a record dic- 
tated at 60 words a minute. The set 
speed of each machine could be 
slightly increased or decreased with- 
out too much voice distortion, by 
means of the speed control screw. In 
this way, it was possible for each 
group to secure successive “takes” at 
increasing speeds from the same 
record. 

The experiment was begun in Jan- 
uary and concluded in May of the 
first year’s study of shorthand. The 
start was deferred until January for 
several reasons. First, there is a 
dearth of supplementary dictation 
material for the first part of the 
course; second, pupils are too “rule 
conscious” at the beginning of the 
course to permit easy adaptation to 
the dictating machine ; third, up until 
the third or fourth month, the pupils’ 
learning difficul- 
ties and individual 
needs could not be 
definitely or ac- 
curately deter- 
mined. 

The control 
group received 
dictation from the 
teacher in the 
usual way, the 
dictation rate be- 
ing gradually in- 
creased as the 
majority of the 
class was able to 
keep pace. Re- 
takes at higher 
speeds and occa- 
sional, rapid bursts at extreme speeds 
were used to challenge brighter pu- 
pils. With both the experimental and 
control groups, the time devoted to 
dictation each day was eight to ten 
minutes. 


Results and Interpretation 


The comparative results shown be- 
low were secured at the end of the 


Number 
Pupils 
Failed 


Mean 

Grade 

Experimental Group 
Control Group 

Difference in % of Higher 

over Lower Figure.... 


9.4% 34.8% 


Per cent 7 65 
Pupils 
Failed 7 69 


33.2% 


No. Pupils Earning Grade 

Average 
to Grade of 
Failures * 


11 49 
16 44 


45.5% 


11.4% 


* Passing Grade 65%. 
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five month experimental period. The 
grades were those earned in the final 
examination earlier described. 

It will be noted that the dictating 
machine group earned an average 
grade of 6.3 points higher than the 
control group or an increase of 9.4%. 
This gain in mean grade seems to be 
a substantial one considering the time 
devoted to the experiment. The grade 
represents merely an accuracy grade. 
No facts were available to indicate 
the effect of the experiment upon 
shorthand speed accomplishment of 
the pupils concerned. 

An interesting fact seems to be 
that the same number of pupils in 
both groups (33 in each) range be- 
tween a grade of 65 and 79 which 
represent the achievement of the “av- 
erage” pupils. However, at the ex- 
tremes there are noticeable differ- 
ences. In the higher grade ex- 
treme, six more pupils earned grades 
above 90 in the dictating machine 
group than in the control group, 
while at the lower extreme, the num- 
ber of pupils in the control group 
earning between 65 and 69 exceeds 
the number in the dictating machine 
group by five. In other words, the 
average pupils in each group made 
approximately the same grades while 
the better and poorer pupils in the 
dictating machine group gained sub- 
stantially over the better and poorer 
pupils respectively of the control 
group. This would indicate that the 
better and poorer pupils in the ex- 
perimental group gained without det- 
riment to the pupils of average abil- 
ity. This, of course, would seem ob- 
vious because the dictation was in- 
dividualized by the machines in the 
experimental group, while in the con- 
trol group, the dictation was given 
chiefly at average rates which worked 
to the detriment of both the poorer 
pupils who frequently could not keep 
pace and to the detriment of better 
pupils who were not stimulated or 
challenged. 

Probably the most significant fact 
indicated by the figures, is that the 
failures were 8 more in the control 
group, representing an increase of 
34.8%. The economy in preventing 
this percent of failure should not be 
slighted, especially in a subject such 
as shorthand where pupil mortality 
and failure is so high. Even among 
the failures, the dictating machine 
group averaged five points higher in 
achievement. 


Possible Limitations 


First of all, the Regents Final Ex- 
amination may be questioned as a 
suitable criterion. The test consisted 
of 50% theory and 50% transcrip- 
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tion. Since shorthand is only a means 
to an end, the equal weighting of 
theory and transcript may be ques- 
tioned. Possibly a better criterion 
would have been a test made up en- 
tirely or largely of material to be 
transcribed from the pupil’s own 
notes. 

The experiment was concerned 
with two groups of 94 pupils each 
or a total of 188. Such a number 
may be too small for positive conclu- 
sions. This number, however, does 
seem sufficient to conclude that the 
results point in a favorable direction 
for dictating machines and should 
warrant further experimentation. 

Possibly more effective controls 
might have been employed. Most of 
the pupils were tested twice for I. Q. 
so that the groups were no doubt ac- 
curately and fairly equated so far as 
this method can be relied upon. How- 
ever, had the groups been equated on 
the basis of shorthand aptitude, the 
data could have been considered more 
valuable. Since the reliability of 
shorthand aptitude tests now on the 
market is questionable, the equating 
was not done on this basis. 

Assuming that the data secured 
were valid and reliable, the question 
might arise as to whether the instruc- 
tional improvement secured would 
warrant the cost of dictating machine 
equipment for shorthand instruction. 
This question can be partially an- 
swered in two ways. First, office 
practice or machine practice classes 
in many high schools are already 
equipped with a “shaver” and a re- 
cording unit. For such schools, the 
cost of the additional transcribing 
units required in a set-up described 
in this experiment should not be pro- 
hibitive. Second, before this plan can 
be labelled “expensive,” data must be 
secured to determine comparative 
costs of other individualized study 
plans now provided in other school 
subjects. There is little doubt that 
with an individualized study plan to 
supplement the machine dictation 
plan, the time devoted to shorthand 
study could be materially reduced. In 
this respect, the machine dictation 


plan offers possibilities for decreasing 
instructional costs. 

Finally, there is no doubt that in- 
terest, concentration, application and 
other variable factors, difficult to con- 
trol, have favorably affected the re- 
sults of the experiment. In fact, it 
was evident from mere observation 
that the machine dictation plan was 
more interesting and challenging to 
the pupils and that concentration dur- 
ing dictation was of necessity main- 
tained. However, any advantages 
accruing from these circumstances 
are inherent in the machine dictation 
plan and must, therefore, be credited 
to the plan. 


Conclusions 


The advantages of the machine 
dictation plan may be summarized 
briefly by stating that it holds great 
promise for decreasing failure, in- 
creasing the performance of each in- 
dividual, and thereby raising stand- 
ards, 

The possibilities for individualized 
instruction, especially dictation, are 
many with the use of dictating ma- 
chines. Because a considerable ineas- 
are of individualized dictation mate- 
rial and individualized dictation rate 
is provided; because pupil interest 
and concentration is maintained and 
because the teacher is free during the 
dictation period to give her entire at-- 
tention to observation and super- 
vision, dictating machines provide a 
most powerful teaching aid in the 
study of shorthand. 

Shorthand phonograph records are 
now being used in dictation classes 
so that the teacher may be freed from 
dictating to help the individual pupil. 
However, unless there are several 
phonographs with individual ear re- 
ceivers, set at different speeds, each 
with different material, the plan is 
not truly an individualized one be- 
cause such a plan demands that the 
rate and the content of the dictation 
material be suited as nearly as pos- 
sible to individual needs. The solu- 
tion of the problem seems to lie in a 
set-up such as used in the experiment 
described. 


National Clerical Ability Tests for 1939 


SPONSORS: National Office Management Association and 
National Council of Business Education 


DATES: 
CENTERS: 


May 24, 25, 26 


Wherever 50 testees are enrolled 


TESTS: Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Typing, Machine Transcription, 
Filing, Key-driven Calculating Machine. Each testee must take 
also a Fundamentals Test and a General Information Test 


INFORMATION: 


Joint Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, 


Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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The Need for Training in the 


Distributive Occupations 


High Costs of Selling 


T costs more to sell the world’s 

goods than to produce them. While 
this statement is more alarming than 
it appears after a close analysis has 
been made of all the activities in- 
cluded in these two processes,’ the 
fact remains that in the future we 
musi depend upon greater efficiency 
in distribution rather than improved 
methods in production for the lower- 
ing of the prices of goods to the 
buying public. Our distributive 
mechanism is in need of a critical 
inspection and possibly some over- 
hauling by objectively trained minds. 
Our starting point should be a more 
suitable educational plan for the 
three or four hundred thousand new 
workers who enter the field of dis- 
tribution each year. 


Distribution Field Absorbs 
Untrained Workers 


Earl S. Barnhart, formerly of the 
United States Office of Education, 
points out that a minimum of 130,- 
000 youths aged 18-19 now annually 
find their first employment in dis- 
tributive businesses, a large majority 
without any for- 
mal training 
which would qual- 
ify them for this 
line of work. Al- 
though our distri- 
butive organiza- 
tions have made 
great strides to- 
ward improving 
their methods in 
the past ten years, 
they are still 
handicapped by 
wasteful methods 
and incompetent 
personnel. In fact 
their progress has 
been rather re- 
markable when 
one considers the 
lack of training 
possessed by the 
average sales 
clerk. 


‘For instance, Clarence Francis, President of 
General Foods Corporation, says physical vol- 
ume of goods produced increased 745 per cent 
between 1870 and 1930, but trade volume went 
up 1,550 per cent in the same period. See “ 
Challenge to Marketing Men”, The Journal of 
Marketing, July, 1938. 
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“We need a better educated per- 
sonnel in the distributive occupa- 
tions who will seek new and more 
efficient ways of servicing the con- 
sumer, and will strive to reduce 
the spread in price from the man- 
ufacturer to the final customer. 
Men are needed who will study the 
machinery of distribution.” 


Untrained Clerks in Department 
Store Field 


Lack of training has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case of 
department store personnel. It is 
generally conceded that these institu- 
tions largely owe what success they 
have enjoyed to their strategic 
locations, to their ability to offer for 
sale a wide variety of products and 
services under one roof, to their ad- 
vertising activities which the nature 
and size of their business makes 
effective, and within limits, to their 
sales promotion strategy planned by 
a few executives. Their inability to 


Student Activities Building at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Houses Bookstore, Restaurant, Haberdashery, Post Office and Recreation Rooms. 


market goods at an operating cost of 
less than 30 per cent of their retail 
price raises questions as to the 
soundness of their distribution poli- 
cies. Universally weak has been 


the part played by the individual 
sales clerk in the progress of these 
institutions. The larger and more 
efficient stores have their own train- 
ing departments, but these are more 
often designed to train the clerk 
for one department than to give him 
a thorough course in department 
store selling. 


Personnel in Retail Grocery Field 


The same situation exists in many 
other fields of retail selling. In the 
grocery business, clerks gather what 
they learn by the long road of ex- 
perience rather than through a 
planned training program prior to 
entrance in this field. Many years 
ago, after considerable research, L. 
S. Lyon said evidence indicated that 
education beyond the ninth grade was 
unnecessary for a sales clerk in the 
grocery business. This contention 
most certainly would not apply today. 

The progress made in the retail 
grocery industry has been made not 
because of, but in spite of poorly 
educated enterprisers and sales 
clerks. Chief credit for any recent 
progress goes to the chains and the 
brand of competition created by 
them, forcing the independents to 
improve some of their methods or 
go out of business. 

As one writer 
very aptly ex- 
pressed it, the in- 
dependents first 
attempted to meet 
this competition 
by arousing feel- 
ing towards the 
chains asa de- 
fense mechanism 
for their own 
weaknesses. This 
method of com- 
bating the chains 
has now taken the 
form of powerful 
lobbyist groups 
who are threaten- 
ing to tax out of 
existence, possibly 
at the public’s ex- 
pense, the chain 
store organiza- 
tions. 

I submit that what the independent 
retailer needs is not a subsidy against 
chain enterprises, but education lead- 
ing to competition on a sound basis. 
with these institutions. The efficient 
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independent grocers (and this is 
the field in which competition from 
chains is fiercest) can offer services 
which the large unwieldy chain or- 
ganizations are unable to render. 
The trouble is that most of the inde- 
pendents are educated only by ex- 
perience and are slow to change their 
ways of doing business to meet an 
altogether different situation than 
that which existed ten years ago. 


High Cost of Business Failures 


Mortality among all institutions of 
distribution is high. It is highest 
in the grocery business, indicating 
that people most often enter this field 
inadequately equipped to serve the 
public and thereby causing a national 
extravagance far in excess of the 
amount recently appropriated by the 
Federal Government under the 
George-Deen Act to try to remedy 
some of our distributive ills. It is 
variously estimated that the life of 
the average grocery store is from 
three to five years. Many causes 
may be pointed out, but back of them 
all is the evidence of insufficient edu- 
cation. 


Personnel Needs of Distributive 
Institutions 


There is considerable evidence 
that we need a better educated per- 
sonnel in the distributive occupa- 
tions who will seek new and more 
efficient ways of servicing the con- 
sumer, and will strive to reduce the 
spread in price from the manufac- 
turer to the final customer. Men are 
needed who will study the machinery 
of distribution, particularly — the 
wholesale functions and the place of 
the wholesaler. It may be that this 
type of middleman service will be 
eliminated or taken over by other 
distributive groups in certain fields. 
It is undoubtedly true that the meth- 
ods of this group can be greatly im- 
proved and their importance cor- 
respondingly increased in many lines. 
There is great need for more wide- 
spread knowledge about the work of 
sales agents, assemblers, agents and 
brokers, and other limited function 
wholesalers. 
sort of information should be taught 
to high school students is a question 
for later decision. A very limited 
study of the activities of each of 
these groups would be of some 
value in that it would invite the curi- 
osity of some students and give all a 
more objective approach than when 
this information is gathered solely 
by experience within the walls of a 
single institution. 
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Whether much of this” 


Types of Distributive Occupations 


In one of President Roosevelt's 
talks he made the statement that 
roughly one-third of our working 
population is engaged in the process 
of the movement of goods from the 
farm or factory to the consumer or 
final purchaser. The Census of 
Business in 1935 reported a total of 
over 8% million workers in the five 
major fields of distribution, An at- 
tempt to list the multitudinous types 
of occupations included in the dis- 
tributive field would limit the rest of 
this paper to a subject which would 
still not be fairly treated. Many 
are engaged in other work than direct 
selling. In an average department 
store approximately one-half of the 
employees are not engaged in se'ling 
merchandise. Their jobs vary from 
running elevators to running nurs- 
eries. 

A list of some of the most com- 
mon distributive occupations would 
include: owners and managers of re- 
tail establishments, sales clerks, 
sales supervisors, buyers, commer- 
cial travelers, canvassers, demon- 
strators, delivery-men, sales manag- 
ers, owners of personal service 
businesses such as laundries, and 
service salesmen such as insurance 
salesmen. 


Subjects Taught Versus Subjects 
Used 


Surveys of commercial graduates 
made from five to ten years ago dis- 
closed that many more students were 
finding jobs in the neglected field of 
distribution than in the over-empha- 
sized studies of accounting and sec- 
retarial work. In fact, a study made 
in 1926 by the Bureau of Research 
and Service of the Pasadena city 
schools showed that 34 per cent of 
commercial employees were engaged 
in selling, 20 per cent in general cler- 
ical, 11 per cent in secretarial, 9 per 
cent in accounting, and 6 per cent in 
transportation storing which 
would be included among the dis- 
tributive occupations. At that time 
verv few schools included courses in 
selling. 

Barnhart pointed out that as late 


as 1934 only 448 high schools re- 
ported courses in salesmanship in 
which 28,212 students were enrolled. 
Yet he estimated that close to 300,- 
000 youths enter the distributive oc- 
cupations every year. Clearly, if we 
are going to give our high school 
students any vocational training, we 
must offer more adequate prepara- 
tion for this great field of work, 


Extent of Education for Distribu- 
tive Occupations 


I once heard a college professor 
make the assertion that no one 
should get his master’s degree who 
expected to be a successful salesman. 
Without arguing the merits of such 
a statement, I do believe the success- 
ful salesman is essentially an ex- 
trovert. His desire to express and 
impress is usually far greater than 
the zeal he may possess for learning. 
Ordinarily, he possesses a_ greater 
aptitude for learning from people 
than from books. This does not 
mean that we must not have scientific 
minded people in marketing—to my 
mind that is our one greatest need 
at the present—but it is to imply that 
the high schools can assist in pre- 
paring a number of students to ren- 
der efficient service in the distributive 
occupations who can never hope to 
be production experts, financial wiz- 
ards, or accounting sharks. 

We need highly trained people in 
the distribution field for sales man- 
agement, sales promotion, market 
analysis and research, sales analysis 
and distribution accounting, to men- 
tion just a few of the responsible po- 
sitions which graduates of good 
schools of business will eventually 
have a better chance to secure. We 
need courses in distribution account- 
ing (also called sales cost account- 
ing) designed to assist business in 
weeding out unproductive sales pol- 
icies and methods. This course 
should bear the same rank and im- 
portance as is now attached to cost 
accounting for production activities. 
This study is almost an unexplored 
field; but a few pioneers have dem- 
onstrated that we can look to the 
application of this subject for the 
elimination of much waste in future 
sales activities. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
April 5 to 8 
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HE National Clerical Ability 

Tests are rapidly emerging from 
the experimental stage and with a 
steadily increasing momentum are 
fast on the way towards a recog- 
nizei position of permanent ac- 
ceptance. During the two years that 
these tests have been in operation, 
they have yielded valuable data of 
tremendous significance. Important 
conclusions with far-reaching impli- 
cations are being drawn which will 
bring employment managers and cur- 
riculum makers into a closer rela- 
tionship. The national adoption of 
these tests as an authoritative meas- 
uring instrument will gradually les- 
sen the divergence between theoreti- 
eal instruction and actual business 
practice. Even now, immediate re- 
sults are apparent in the modifica- 
tion of courses of study and the 
higher selectivity of instruction ma- 
terials to reflect placement standards 
in the local community. 

As in any pioneer movement, the 
filing committee feels that although 
the initial work is well started, there 
are uncharted areas yet to be 
explored in the field of testing. The 
objective of the filing test is to 
measure school accomplishment in 
terms of job requirements. No at- 
tempt has been made to construct a 
filing test to fit one particular school 
district, or to test an individual 
method of teaching, or a few special 
phases of the subject. The commit- 
tee has endeavored to plan a broad, 
commrehensive test presupposing the 
candidate’s knowledge of the entire 
subject of filing. 


Sources of Information 


Since the filing test, in common 
with all the other National Clerical 
Ability Tests, is the commercial 
teachers’ answer to the urgent de- 
mands for vocational efficiency, the 
filing committee turned naturally to 
the outside business world as_ the 
primary source of information. The 
preliminary survey included confer- 
ences with employment managers 
and filing department supervisors 
to obtain directly a cross-section of 
the organized filing svstems func- 
tioning in representative concerns. 
Although in some cases the set-up 
in overation was found to be pe- 
culiar to a certain tvpe of business 
and the growth of lone exver'ence, 
there are many basic factors com- 
mon to all systems. The committee 
hos kept that fact in mind and has 
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The Filing Testing Program 


by Elizabeth A. Nash 


Head of the Commercial Department 
Memorial High School for Girls 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 


and 


Grace Woodward 


Head of the Commercial Department 
Waltham High School 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


“Never before has there been such 
a demand for trained filing clerks 
as exists today .. . Since placement 
opportunities are decidedly on the 
up-grade, curriculum makers 
would do well to develop the sub- 
ject of filing as a special unit 
course for either one or two 
years.” 


tried to draft a composite test in- 
clusive of these fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Of course, the ideal filing ability 
test should be built up around prob- 
lems of actual filing and should du- 
plicate life situations in the modern 
office which is the laboratory of busi- 
ness. Just as the typing, the steno- 
graphic, the bookkeeping, the calcu- 
lating machine, and the transcribing 
machine tests measure the candidate’s 
manipulative skill to do definite as- 
signments under time pressure, so too 
the filing test ought to feature filing 
ability. The testee should be exam- 
ined in her skilful and accurate 
handling of cards, pieces of corre- 
spondence, various. folders, special 
devices, and similar filing material. 
The committee realizes that the two 
filing tests already given lack the 
ability element, because of the un- 


avoidable handicaps of limited money 
and administrative difficulties in the 
modus operandi of the testing pro- 
gram. Therefore, the tests are of 
necessity rather academic in charac- 
ter and conventional in form. 


The 1937 Filing Test 


The filing test given in 1937 was 
made up of four different units, each 
one designed to test the candidate’s 
knowledge of filing principles. Part 
One consisted of fifty names; the 
candidate was asked to underline the 
first and second units to be consid- 
ered in the filing process. The ob- 
jective of this question was to de- 
termine the testee’s ability to index 
titles and to apply filing rules. Part 
Two was a straight test in alpha- 
betic filing and the nearest approach 
to actual card filing that could be 
introduced. Fifty names, properly 
alphabetized and indexed, were pre- 
sented in List A. In List B, ap- 
peared a second set of fifty names to 
be inserted in the correct filing po- 
sition in List A. Part Three tested 
the candidate’s ability to handle cor- 
respondence for five consecutive days 
and to do a filing job in continuity. 
A knowledge of the use of individ- 
ual and miscellaneous folders was 
required as well as the precise ar- 
rangement of material within these 
folders. Part Four consisted of 
twenty-five statements to be complet- 
ed by the selection of the right term 
from a given list. This section of 
the test provided a summary of the 
entire subject of filing and was sim- 
ilar to the new-type academic test 
valuable as a short-cut method of 
examining a large field of factual 
knowledge. 


The Filing Test for 1938 


The filing test for 1938 was 
planned in accordance with the same 
general outline as that of 1937, with 
the exception of Part Four, which 
was broadened in scope and increased 
in length. Sixty incomplete sentences 
were designed to test the candidate’s 
application of categorical informa- 
tion. This unit called for an exact 
identification of filing terms, defini- 
tions, rules, procedure. A\l- 
though at first glance, Part Four 
may have appeared too searching in 
content, and too extensive in range, 
the scores obtained by the candidates 
indicated an encouraging response to 
this type of specific-information ques- 


tion. 
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Before the 1938 test was printed, it 
was submitted for critical appraisal 
to several supervisors of large filing 
departments in well-known business 
concerns. The committee acknowl- 
edges with grateful appreciation the 
valuable suggestions received from 
the Kendall Mills Company, the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, and 
the American Optical Supply Com- 
pany. The following comment from 
the last-named firm is noteworthy 
and is typical of the consensus ar- 
rived at by the filing supervisors who 
passed judgment on the original test. 


“T consider the test 
quite complete from the 
point of view of general 
filing knowledge, not too 
difficult for an adequate- 
ly trained secondary 
school pre-graduate, 
and unusually well ar- 
ranged due to the se- 
quence of subject mat- 
ter detail. I turned the 
draft over to the super- 
visors of our central 
files to get their reac- 
tion. It was definitely 
positive in both cases.” 


Among the many help- 
ful criticisms received, 
the committee wishes to 
mention those which 
came from the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. A summary of the 
company’s report is 
quoted. 


“The specimen pro- 
posed filing test for 1938 has been re- 
viewed by the supervisor of our larg- 
est filing unit. This happens to be 
the Claims Department, where index 
cards are filed alphabetically, futurity 
cards are filed by a coded date system, 
and claims records are filed numeric- 
ally, subject to a code which breaks 
them down by type of claim and terri- 
tory of origin within the United States. 


“The supervisor suggests that per- 
haps you would wish to give some 
attention to ‘Subject-filing.’ In all of 
our secretarial positions, subject-filing 
is important, and I understand that 
in industry, particularly in engineer- 
ing firms and chemical manufacturing 
plants, subject-filing is an essential 
part of the work. 


“A second suggestion pertains to 
putting a time limit on the test as 
a gauge of speed, second in 
importance to accuracy. 


“Third, would you want to consid- 
er a question dealing with the mat- 
ter of looking for the authority to 
file a piece of correspondence before 
the filing is actually done? We in- 
struct our file clerks carefully that 
they are not to put anything into 
the files unless the initials or the 
stamped authority of the proper per- 
son is found on the correspondence. 

“Finally, because at one time mis- 
files were a serious problem as a 
result of errors made in numbering 
correspondence, we coach our file 
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clerks to match the caption on the 
correspondence with the folder cap- 
tion before placing anything in the 
files. Correspondence which reaches 
us is numbered in the department or 
office of origin and occasional errors 
do create a hazard that the material 
may be put in the wrong place un- 
less there is a check-up at first.” 


Comments on the 1938 Filing Test 


From the point of view of some 
of the commercial department heads 
who sent students to be examined, 
the 1938 test was judged too long, 
too difficult, and inclusive of much 
material not taught in many schools. 


“The ideal filing ability test should be built up around problems of 
actual filing and should duplicate life situations in the modern office.”’ 


These statements naturally give rise 
to the pertinent question, ‘Has the 
subject of filing been given a suf- 
ficiently important place in the 
ordinary high school curriculum?” 
Statistics show that only 5 per cent 
of the New England high schools 
give a complete course in filing— 
4.6 per cent teach the alphabetic and 
numeric systems only—12.9 per cent 
teach indexing and alphabetic filing 
only. If these figures are accurate, 
77.5 per cent of the schools in New 
England teach very little filing and 


what is true of New England may 
also apply to other sections of the 
country. 


Opportunities for Filing Clerks 


Never before has there been such 
a demand for trained filing clerks as 
exists today. Recent federal legisla- 
tion with its far-flung, nationwide 
ramifications of social security, old- 
age assistance, unemployment com- 
pensation, and the like has put into 
motion clerical machinery of vast 
proportions. In addition, highly or- 
ganized industry, mail-order houses, 
city and state registries, 
and parent distributing 
companies have given a 
tremendous impetus to 
the vocational sig- 
nificance of filing. An 
employment manager 
speaking for a group said 
recently, ‘Ninety per 
cent of our office opera- 
tions are dependent upon 
the accessibility of our 
office records.” 

Since placement op- 
portunities are decided- 
ly on the up-grade, cur- 
riculum makers would 
do well to develop the 
subject of filing as a spe- 
cial unit course for either 
one or two years. A 
study of local business 
will reveal the job re- 
quirements peculiar to 
each community. The school should 
undertake to train clerks for the po- 
sitions that are available in the imme- 
diate vicinity. It is reasonable to 
expect that one result of the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Tests will be 
the recognition of filing as a voca- 
tional skill subject. The teaching 
content will then be modified to co- 
incide with the measuring criteria 
that employment managers are ac- 
cepting as standards of accomplish- 
ment. 


Distributive Training in Rochester 


According to Jennie S. Graham, teacher 
of Distributive Occupations in Rochester, 
New York, an excellent program is being 
made in this field in Rochester. She is 
quoted as saying at the General Session 
of the recent Cincinnati convention of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
that, “We have been working from the 
beginning on a cooperative plan wtih 
stores for the training of both part-time 
and full-time employees. Individual 
courses are planned with individual stores. 
When a store requests a class we try to 
give them that class. We haven’t had 
much in evening course work, but we may 
have later. We felt it was better to have 


classes in the morning. Our scheduled 
classes are from eight to eleven, five days 
a week,—one class from eight to nine, 
one from nine to ten, etc. In the eight to 
nine we have mostly buyers and assistants, 
from nine to ten other store employees on 
store time and in the stores in most cases. 
We have taught sixteen different retail 
subjects this year. We have attempted to 
cover a variety of courses. We have at 
present requests for more classes than 
we can handle. We are hoping next year 
to increase our staff in order to increase 
the work we are doing. The cooperation 
has been splendid.” 
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T should be remembered by those 

who are interested in this subject, 
that John Hay High School is a pub- 
lic commercial high school with an 
enrollment of approximately thirty- 
eight hundred students, located in a 
city with a population of more than 
one million. These facts tend to help 
one weigh the following material 
and io apply some of the information 
to situations found in cities and 
towns of a smaller or larger popu- 
lation. 

Our curriculum does not include 
a combined course in office practice ; 
we teach office machine skills sep- 
arately. Courses are offered in dic- 
tating machine, calculating machine, 
bookkeeping machine and billing ma- 
chine operation. 


Need for Special Course 


There are several reasons why we 
present these courses to our stu- 
dents in this way. In the first place, 
our aim in teaching these machines 
is vocational; and 
in order to accom- 
plish this objec- 
tive, many hours 
of concentrated 
drill are necessary 
to gain complete 
mastery of any 
one machine. We 
realize that many 
business educators 
believe that a gen- 
eral knowledge of 
many machines is 
all that is neces- 
sary for our com- 
mercial graduates, 
and that this can 
be accomplished 
by demonstrations 
of the particular 
machine and a 
very short period 
of drill. It is ob- 
vious that no high 
school can expect to achieve, in a few 
hours of intensive classroom drill, the 
same results as are accomplished by 
the schools conducted by some of the 
office machine manufacturers. In or- 
der to train real operators, these 
schools devote from sixty to two 
hundred forty hours of drill on each 
machine. If we are to train operators 
according to the standards set up by 
these schools, we must have compe- 
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by L. S. Brooks 


Teacher of Machine Bookkeeping 
John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Brooks 
has had ten years’ experience 
teaching machine bookkeeping. 
This article only gives the high- 
spots of his experience, He will be 
glad to give more detailed help to 
a limited number of our readers. 


tent teachers, comparable equipment, 
and must spend approximately the 
same amount of time. 

There is plenty of material for a 
combined course in office practice 
such as stencil cutting, Mimeograph, 
tabulation, etc.; but the only justi- 
fication for the purchase of expen- 
sive equipment for instructional pur- 
poses is the fulfillment of this voca- 
tional objective. 


A Corner of the Machine Bookkeeping Room at John Hay High School. 
“The machines were selected on the basis of the kind of machines most 


frequently used in the city of Cleveland.” 


Machine Bookkeeping in Place of 
Advanced Bookkeeping 


Our course in machine bookkeep- 
ing and billing is offered as a part 
of our regular bookkeeping course 
and takes the place of twelfth grade 
bookkeeping for those students who 
elect machine work in preference to 
the third and fourth semesters of 
pen bookkeeping. The prerequisites 


A High School Course in 
Machine Bookkeeping 


for the course are one year of pen 
bookkeeping and a skill in typewrit- 
ing of at least forty words per min- 
ute. The following is a list of ma- 
chines used for classroom instruc- 
tion: 

One Burroughs accounts receivable 
and accounts payable commercial 
ledger posting machine. 

One Burroughs bookkeeping ma- 
chine (Moon Hopkins type). 

One Burroughs bank listing ma- 
chine. 

One Burroughs billing machine 
(Moon Hopkins type). 

One Remington Rand bookkeeping 
machine Model 8&5. 

One Remington Rand bookkeeping 
machine Model 

One Remington Rand multiple reg- 
ister billing machine. 

Two Underwood bookkeeping ma- 
chines. 

One Underwood fan-fold billing 
machine. 

Three Elliott Fisher flat bed book- 
keeping and billing machines. 

Two National Cash Register book- 


keeping machines. ; 
The above list 


of machines were 
purchased by the 
Board of Educa- 
tion and were 
selected on the 
basis of the kind 
of machines most 
frequently used in 
the city of Cleve- 
land. They are 
grouped together 
in one room with 
one instructor in 
charge and are 
taught in connec- 
tion with the 
twelfth grade pen 
bookkeeping. 

The aim of this 
machine book - 
keeping course 1s 
vocational, and we 
do not make any 
attempt to give 
every student a general knowledge 
of all the machines. During the two 
semesters the student is enrolled in 
this course, his classroom period is 
ninety minutes, and he may become 
an operator of two of these machines. 
In some cases, if the student happens 
to progress more rapidly than the 
average, he may learn to operate a 


third machine. 
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Teaching the Use and Care of the 
Machine 


In teaching this subject, it is im- 
portant that the student have a 
knowledge of the machine itself, 
what it will do, and its care. In ad- 
dition to the practice material fur- 
nished us by the different manufac- 
turers, we have constructed our own 
projects and directions for the stu- 
dent to follow in learning to operate 
the machine. Some of the local bus:- 
ness firms have supplied us with 
practice material which is fine for 
daily use in the classroom. The 
method of teaching must, of neces- 
sity, be individual, because of the 
many different types of mach‘nes 
used. 

A very close check-up of each stu- 
dent is made during the first few 
weeks in order that it will become 
natural for him to assume the correct 
posture and position at the machine, 
as well as to develop proper habits in 
the method of operation and to learn 
every possible means of achieving 
maximum speed and accuracy. It is 
a tedious drill method, and those 
students who are most diligent be- 
come the best operators. 


Initial Learning Steps 


During the first few weeks, the 
student learns the different opera- 
tions of the machine with no mention 
of speed but much emphasis on ac- 
curacy. If the student makes er- 
rors, he learns how to correct them 
in the proper way. The daily proof 
of postings—or what some would 
call the machine proof—is empha- 
sized, and no student is permitted 
to progress until he has mastered a 
given operation. Many uncommon 
or unusual transactions are intro- 
duced in this early training period 
in order that the student will not 
be lost when this type of transaction 
occurs during the regular practice 
work later on. No speed or accuracy 
tests are given during the first six 
weeks, but a subjective grade is given 
on machine technique and mastery 
by the instructor. 

After this preliminary training 
period, the student works on longer 
practice problems, and tests for speed 
and accuracy are given frequently 
to check on progress. Just a com- 
ment at this point in answer to the 
frequent inquiry: Which is more im- 
portant, speed or accuracy? In ma- 
chine bookkeeping, accuracy is 
necessary and must be stressed con- 
stantly. Speed follows accuracy. In- 
accurate work is useless and a waste 
of time and effort in machine book- 
keeping. 
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Standards of Achievement 


Achievement standards vary for 
each machine and for each type of 
operation. It is hoped that the fol- 
lowing information will be of some 
general value to persons interested 
in standards. Let us assume that 
on the following machines the opera- 
tion is accounts receivable ledger 
and statement posting using collat- 
ing table and carbon copy of the 
ledger. The student would be re- 
quired to post 250 charge items in 
one hour on the following machines : 
Elliott Fisher, Underwood, Rem- 
ington Rand, and Burroughs; 350 
items on the Burroughs accounts re- 
ceivable machine and 400 items on 
the National Cash Register ma- 
chines. The term item means, for 
example, a charge sale slip for Ab- 
ner Morrison may contain the fol- 
lowing: 1 shirt $2.50, 1 hat $5.00 
or a total of $7.50. This charge 
contains two items. The next charge 
to Charles Clarke may contain four 
items, and so on. In stating these 
achievement standards in terms of 
speed, it must be remembered that 
in each case we mean that rate of 
speed with absolute accuracy. 

There are many types of billing 
problems; some have no discount, 
some have single discount, some 
have chain discount, some bills have 
no information other than the date 
and address on the bill head, while 
others require a mass of informa- 
tion. on the bill head, as well as 
three, four or more carbon copies. 
Therefore, it is hard to set one stand- 
ard for billing achievement skill. As 
a basic minimum standard, we state 
that a student must write fifteen bills 
with an average of five lines per 
bill in fifteen minutes. 


Results of Instruction 


What have we accomplished over 
the ten-year period that this course 
has been offered as a part of our 
curriculum? We can conservatively 
state that somewhere between 25 per 
cent and 50 per cent of our graduates 
have been employed and have taken 
their places in the work-a-day world 
with starting salaries ranging from 
$12.50 to $18.00 per week. This 
accomplishment record is not perfect, 
but it must be carefully weighed in 
the light of available information 
concerning business conditions dur- 
ing this period of time. 

In conclusion, it is important to 
state a few observations which this 
ten years of experience has brought 
to our attention. In the first place, 
the bookkeeping machines used in 
our school cost on an average of 
about $1000 per machine. They are 
a rather complicated mechanical de- 
vice and require some repair and ad- 
justment. The average yearly sery- 
ice charge made by the manufactur- 
ers is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $75.00 or more. The machines 
depreciate, and new models are con- 
stantly being marketed to meet new 
demands in business for special ad- 
ditional records. No two machines 
of the same type have exactly the 
same set-up in the business world. 
Therefore, any school-trained opera- 
tor has a period of adjustment be- 
tween the classroom and the job 
which requires not only cooperation 
and patience on the part of the em- 
ployer but intelligence and resource- 
fulness on the part of the operator. 


MORE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


forgotten in recent generations. 
Therefore, it disdains its once lowly 
origin. Nobility has, in recent years, 
encountered considerable opposition 
in the curriculum and in society. 
Therefore, the teachers of certain 
subjects have rapidly begun to em- 
phasize the bourgeois quality of their 
work by dubbing it vocational, just as 
the nobility in social life tries to 
avoid its high station in times of 
stress. The tendency to make voca- 
tional education synonymous with 
practical education makes the term 
for many purposes quite meaningless. 
All good education is vocational. Why 
use the term vocational ? 

However, we are still concerned 


with giving specific job preparation. 
Some of us have tended to call only 
this kind of training vocational. Since 
the term has been used so broadly it 
is becoming increasingly wise for us 
to use another term for subject mat- 
ter which is primarily and specifically 
vocational. The only term that we can 
think of that will reasonably fit this 
need is technical education, There- 
fore, it would seem wise in the future 
to speak of general business educa- 
tion and technical business educa- 
tion and avoid the term vocational 
business education because of the 
double meanings that are tending to 
be given to this term. 
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A Challenge to 
‘Criticism, Comment and Challenge” 


By James M. 


Thompson 


Department of Commerce 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


Charleston, 


In the December issue of THE Jour- 
or Business Epucation the newly- 
organized four-year program in commer- 
cial teacher-training here at Eastern II- 
linois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
was outlined and the procedure of set- 
ting up the program was explained un- 
der the title “A Four-Year Program in 
Commercial Teacher-Training.” 

The severe indictment of the article in 
the January issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation’ calls for the de- 
fense which follows. 

The critic condemns the choice of sub- 
jects to be offered on the grounds that 
they were selected after it was found 
that they are the subjects already being 
taught in most of the local high schools 
and not because “these subjects meet all 
requirements, or are taught in the right 
schools, or to the right pupils, or in the 
right communities.” 

It is true that in selecting the sub- 
jects to be taught we did place major 
emphasis on developing teaching abilities 
in our students which they would need 
in order to get jobs. We know that 
our teachers must teach shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping and sometimes 
three or four other subjects. If we do 
not train them to teach these subjects 
they cannot hope to be placed in teaching 
positions. We insist that job placement 
is one of the first objectives of our pro- 
gram just as it is in any professional 
or vocational program w hich successfully 
operates. Our position forces us to op- 
erate in terms of minima rather than in 
terms of maximums. 

It is evident that in making his attack 
upon the program, the critic, who hap- 
pens to be operating in a well-endowed 
institution in the East, has lost sight of 
the fact that the high schools served 
by the teachers colleges in Mid-western 
rural areas are quite different from those 
served in the thickly populated Eastern 
areas or in metropolitan districts. The 
high school of the Mid-western rural 
area has an average enrollment of ap- 
proximately 300 students, while that of 
the high school of the densely populated 
Eastern and metropolitan areas runs into 
the thousands. The problem of the Mid- 
western high school is one of both per- 
sonal-use and vocational-use training and 
the subiects taught must be those that 
meet this need. 

Perhaps a fairer criticism of the 
courses might have been made if the 
critic had taken the time to send for a 
copy of the school catalog and read a 
description of each course offered, there- 
by noting the new content that has been 
put in some of the traditional comrses 
so vigorously condemned. For instance. 
social security and income tax procedure 
are presented in the course entitled Ac- 
counting Problems; testing materials in 


1“Criticism.Comment and Challenge,’ The Jour- 
‘ey of Business Education, January, 1939, pp. 8- 
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Illinois 


business education are evaluated, and 
the problems of supervision and admin- 
istration of business education are stud- 
ied in Problems in Business Education; 
and in the course Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Introduction to Business 
half the time is devoted to consumer edu- 
cation. Thus, we feel that we have 
some claim on progress and understand- 
ing of prevailing trends even though we 
are not free to enter into our program 
a wide offering of cultural-background 
courses such as our critic recommends and 
which we recognize as desirable. 

There seems to be some question in 
the mind of our critic as to just how 
much importance should be placed on 
state certification requirements by teacher- 
training institutions. That he does not 
approve of them is clearly revealed in 
his comments, but, on the other hand, 
since none exist in the state in which 
he is operating (Massachusetts), except 
as they are made by local school com- 
mittees in certain towns and cities’, he 
has no need to cope with them as we 
do in states such as Illinois where they 
do exist and represent an unqualified in- 
fluence where curriculum construction is 
concerned, In_ building a program of 
teacher-training, whether in commercial 
teacher-training or in any other field, 
we must conform to state-certification 
requirements if our teachers are to be 
placed after graduation. Our critic op- 
erates in an institution which receives 
comparatively little or no support from 
the state. Whether he has a dozen stu- 
dents or hundreds of students apparently 
has little influence on his budget. These 

2? From a statement by the Supervisor of Sec- 


ondary Education, Boston, Massachusetts, Janu- 
ary 10, 1939 


matters are most significant to state leg- 
islatures, however, as he must know. 
The problems we face are widely dif- 
ferent from those of our critic in that 
most of his students are undoubtedly prac- 
ticing teachers when they come to him 
and not concerned with immediate cer- 
tification requirements. Therefore, it is 
possible for him to deal with the fu- 
ture and with needed future adjustments 
rather than with immediate teacher- 
placement needs. We question his criti- 
cism of our program in terms of his own 
situation. 

Our critic points out that “since two- 
thirds of those who enroll for business 
teacher-training programs are graduates 
of the commercial departments of high 
schools they are “already highly special- 
ized people, whose general education 
has been meager’.” We do not agree 
with him and challenge his knowledge 
of just what the high-school offerings 
are in the area served. For instance, 
of the sixty commerce majors enrolled 
in accounting this fall, there was none 
with two years of high-school bookkeep- 
ing. Of the eighty-eight students en- 
rolled in advanced typewriting and short- 
hand, only five had received two years of 
high-school instruction. 

We do not profess to be operating a 
Utopia. On the other hand, we do not 
presume to “educate” the commmnity to 
the belief that our present work is all 
wrong. In the first place, such an at- 
tempt would be futile and would antag- 
onize our clientele. Furthermore, it 
would be false, for our work in the 
high schools is equal and in most cases 
superior to other instructional materials 
offered, 

We feel that the “model curriculum” 
must come about slowly—not radically. 
Our aim in constructing ‘the program ap- 
parently “under fire” at this time was to 
formulate a respectable curriculum—one 
that would produce a product acceptable 
for the particular area served and grad- 
ually make necessary revisions. We feel 
that a gradual and steady change is the 
practical and wise procedure in any edu- 
cational reform. 

We question persona! discussions. We 
prefer to keep them on a _ professional 
plane. Nevertheless, our critic started 
the issue by making it personal. We 
were therefore forced to react. 


Bookkeeping Teaching in New York State 


Clinton A. Reed, Chief, The Bureau 
of Business Education, Albany, New 
York, has given some interesting sug- 
gestions for teaching bookkeeping in 
Bulletin No. 10. The bulletin sugeests 
that “Because of the rapidly decreasing 
value of bookkeeping as a vocational 
subject and the corresponding increase 
in the value of bookkeeping as a 
general background subject, it is 
recommended that teachers will wish 
to emphasize in their classes the in- 
terpretative or consumer values of the 
subject. This objective may be at- 
tained: by requiring pupils to analyze 
carefully each business transaction and 
the effect of resulting entries on ac- 
counts and financial statements; by 
stressing the importance of a thorough 
understanding of all business papers 
and bookkeeping statements; and by 
providing sufficient practice in reading 
and interpreting entries in ledger ac- 
counts. 


“The nature of the Regents examina- 
tions in bookkeeping II is gradually 
changing. The narrative questions are 
becoming more searching as they cover 
an increasingly wide range of second 
year subject matter. Recently the num- 
ber of judgment and interpretative 
questions has heen increased in order 
that the non-vocational or consumer 
values of bookkeeping may be ad- 
equately represented. 

“The use of this instructional bul- 
letin, the bulletin of model bookkeeping 
statement forms, the State bookkeeping 
syllabus, the Regents examination 
marking schedule, a good textbook, to- 
gether with financial statements, busi- 
ness forms etc., which appear in news- 
papers and magazines, should enable 
the well-trained teacher of bookkeeping 
to offer a thoroughly modern and vo- 
cationally valuable course.” 
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The Need for a National Occupations Service' 


Intelligent planning for a program of 
vocational education should be based 
on a knowledge of the occupational sit- 
uation throughout the country. The 
specific items on which information 
should be available for an occupational 
outlook service are as follows: 

1. A classified list of all the types of 
jobs at which people work in the United 
States. 

2. The pre-entry requirements for 
each of these classified jobs, in terms 
of training, personal characteristics, and 
experience. 

3. The number of persons in the 
country engaged at each of these types 
of jobs. 

4. The number of new entrants to 
each type of job that are required each 
year. 

5. A forecast of the probable average 
number of new recruits needed in each 
of these types of jobs for each of the 
next 5 years, to be obtained by analysis 
of economic, technological, and other 
factors that would influence employ- 
ment in the various types of enterprise. 

6. The number of persons now in 
training for each of the classified types 
of jobs. 

Information of the foregoing six 
types should be available not only for 
the country as a whole, but separately 
for each State and for the larger popu- 
lation centers in each State. From 
these factors a forecast or occupational 
outlook could be constructed which 
would be of immense value to the pro- 
gram of vocational education. 

The service would be somewhat simi- 
lar to the crop outlook now provided 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
establishment of an occupational out- 
look is no more visionary than the es- 
tablishment of the crop outlook was 
when it was first advocated, some 20 
years ago. The task of preparing the 
occupational outlook would in some re- 
spects be more difficult than that of 
preparing the crop outlook, for the 
number of classifiable types of jobs is 
very large compared with the number 
of different kinds of crops to be re- 
ported on. In other respects, the occu- 
pational outlook service might be a 
simpler matter than the crop forecast, 
for the controlling factors are probably 
fewer in number, and being mostly 
man-made, should be more readily pre- 
dictable. 


Difficulties of Developing a Service 


The immediate difficulty in the devel- 
opment of an occupational outlook serv- 
ice is the unavailability of the neces- 
sary data. In none of the six types of 
information previously suggested as 
needed for occupational forecasting are 
adequate data now available. 

One of the items of information that 
is basic to the occupational outlook 
service is a list of well-defined and clas- 
sified jobs, describing the vocations in 
which people are employed in the 
United States. The number of such 
jobs is very large and their identifica- 
tion and description correspondingly 
difficult. The United States census of 
1930 utilized approximately 17,500 occu- 
pational designations. The United 
States Employment Service is now en- 


1Reprinted from Vocational Education, Staff 
Study No. 8, The Advisory Committee = Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1938, p. 186-188. 
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gaged in the process of compiling an 
occupational dictionary to standardize 
as far as possible the job designations 
used in the placement service. Up to 
the present this agency has cataloged 
and described some 18,000 different 
occupations. It is estimated that the 
total number, when the list is com- 
pleted, will be somewhere between 20,- 
C00 and 25,000. Although the list of 
occupations which individually employ 
aS many as one-tenth of one percent of 
the employed workers of the country 
would not be very long, the large num- 
ber of occupations in which relatively 
small percentages of the population are 
engaged employ in the aggregate a 
large number of persons and are of 
great importance to the general wel- 
fare. 

_Even after a satisfactory classifica- 
tion of occupations is made, an analysis 
of the training requirements for each 
type of job is a large undertaking. Al- 
though a beginning has been made on 
such a project by the United States 
Employment Service, at the rate the 
work is now proceeding it will be many 
years before the desired information is 
available. One of the immediate needs 
is for the early completion of this im- 
portant file of information. The kinds 
of jobs and the training requirements 
for each are likely to shift from time to 
time, so that when once the file of in- 
formation is completed there must be 
constant effort expended to keep it up 
to date. 


At present there is no authoritative 
tabulation of the number of young 
people preparing for each classifiable 
type of occupation. Such compilations 
as exist are fragmentary, inaccurate 
and are usually not set up in accordance 
with a suitable classification of occupa- 
tions; they are therefore not particu- 
larly useful for the purposes of an oc- 
cupational outlook’ service. 

Perhaps the area in which the least 
information is available is that of the 
present and prospective needs of the 
economic order for workers in various 
occupations. At present the United 
States Employment Service has some 
current data on labor shortages and 
surpluses, and is able to furnish some 
information with regard to current con- 
ditions in a few of the major lines of 
employment. This service is not, how- 
ever, sufficient to forecast whether or 
not there will be shortages in any viven 
occupations over a period of a vear’s 
time. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has done much by way of compiliig in- 
formation on the labor situation and 
current economic conditions. An ef- 
fective forecast of future conditions, 
however, requires much more extcnsive 
economic information than so far has 
been mobilized. The difficulties invlved 
in any long-range forecasting of eco- 
nomic conditions are well recognized, 
and there is no assurance that this prob- 
lem can ever be completely solved. It 
should be possible, however, to make 
estimates on a _ reasonably intelligent 
basis that would represent an improve- 
ment over the present lack of such in- 
formation. 


Conference on Advertising and Selling Practices 


The first Business-Consumer Relations 
Conference on Advertising and Selling 
Practices in the history of American busi- 
ness will take place in Buffalo, N. Y., June 
5 and 6, 1939, under the auspices of the 
National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus with the cooperation of business, 
consumer, government and educational or- 
ganizations. 

The preliminary announcement, issued 
by John N. Garver, Jr., vice-president of 
the Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company of Buffalo, and chairman of the 
board of governors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus, states 
that this is—“not just a “business” con- 
ference, but a conference for business, 
shared in both by business and by repre- 
sentatives of those without whom busi- 
ness cannot exist—the buyers of mer- 
chandise, service and securities. Shared 
in also by representatives of two great 
community agencies, namely Government 
and Education. 

“Not a conference to serve as a sound- 
ing board for one or another pre-con- 
ceived set of ideas as to the interests of 
one or another group. But a genuine get- 


together among these four interested 
groups, to plan realistic programs of co- 
operation in the field of advertising and 
selling practices beneficial to both busi- 
ness and the consumer.” 

The announcement states that an Ad- 
visory Council representing the four 
groups is in process of formation. Final 
program of the conference is_ being 
worked out in consultation with the 
numerous business, consumer and other 
groups in the United States and Canada 
with whom the 57 Better Business Bu- 
reaus cooperate in their efforts to safe- 
guard the interests of honest business and 
52,000,000 consumers in Bureau communi- 
ties. More than 15,000 private business 
concerns who support the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus are invited to offer sugges- 
tions for the Conference program. that 
will benefit their industries and the con- 
sumers served by their industries. 

Copies of the preliminary announcement 
may be obtained from any Better Business 
Bureau, or from the offices of the Na- 
tional Association, 80 Summer Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Activities of Better Business Bureaus 


One of the major organizations of busi- 
ness with which teachers of business edu- 
cation should cooperate is the National 
Better Business Bureau and its affiliated 
regional bureaus. This bureau has just 
published or has been publishing a series 
of bulletins which will interest many com- 


mercial teachers; among these are: “The 
Activities of Better Business Bureaus, 
Sc; “Borrowing Money,” 5c; “Facts You 
Should Know About Saving,” 5c; and 
many others. These may be ordered from 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
Chrysler Building, New York, New York. 
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Types of Occupations for Which Vocational 
Education in the Schools Seems Appropriate’ 


Principles for selecting occupations to 
be taught in the school:—It seems both 
possible and desirable to consider first 
some principles or criteria for determ- 
ining what types of occupational pre- 
paration may with propriety be offered 
in the schools. Six such principles, ap- 
plicable especially to pre-entry training, 
may be suggested. 

The occupational preparation 
should have a considerable amount of 
intellectual content and should stress 
the development of knowledge and 
judgment. Training for an occupation 
whic!) consists merely of the develop- 
ment of increased speed in some repeti- 
tive process is not suitable for inclusion 
in the school program. 

2. the training program should be 
general enough to permit the prepara- 
tion to be widely applicable to a va- 
riety of occupational situations. If the 
training is limited to the development 
of competence on a single piece of ma- 
chinery, or to the learning of the skills 
neccessary for a single highly specialized 
job in one industrial plant, it is not 
suitable for inclusion in the school pro- 
grani. 

3. The training should be for an oc- 
cupation which the trainee will have an 
opportunity to enter soon after leaving 
the school. Preparation for a specialized 
occupation open only to those of 
mature years or of long experience in 
the industry is not suitable for inclusion 
in the school program. 

4. \ program of occupational train- 
ing should allow sufficient time to pro- 
duce in the learner a satisfactory degree 
of attainment, which will be recognized 
as such by the employer. 

5. The training should be for an oc- 
cupation the social desirability of which 
is beyond all question. 

6. The number of young people to be 
trained should be large enough to per- 
mit arrangements for an economical 
form of instruction. There are literally 
thousands of occupations in which the 
total number of workers employed is 
very small. It will be obviously im- 
possible for the schools, even in the 
largest population centers, to develop 
programs that will afford specialized 
preparation for each of these occupa- 
tions employing only small numbers of 
workers. In the interests of economy 
the program in the schools must be 
limited to those occupations in which 
the number needing training is large 
enough to permit an economical group- 
ing for instruction. 

Another principle, sometimes  sug- 
gested as a criterion, is to the effect 
that the schools should be concerned 
only with types of occupational prepara- 
tion which require a_ considerable 
amount of time. According to this 
principle training for jobs that can be 
learned in a week or two, while one is 
actually engaged in the productive em- 
ployment, would not be suitable for 
inclusion in the schools. An objection 
to this principle is that it is based on 
an aristocratic rather than a democratic 
concept of the services of the schools in 
occupational preparation. Admittedly 


ae Reprinted from Vocational Education by John 
ale Russell and Associates, Staff Study No. 8 
Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: Government. Printing 
Office, 1938, pp. 205-207; 212-214, 
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there are many jobs requiring only a 
short time to learn for which training 
should not be offered in the schools. It 
would seem that the shortness of the 
training period should be considered as 
merely a danger signal, an indication of 
a need for further investigation before 
a program is included in the schools, 
rather than as an absolute test of the 
suitability of the training as a part of 
the service of the schools. 

Although not included as a part of 
the Federal program of vocational 
education, training for the office occu- 
pations, such as typewriting, steno- 
graphy, and bookkeeping, has had a 
long history in the public schools. Data 
presented previously show that clerical 
and kindred occupations are increasing 
more rapidly than any other group of 
occupations in the country. The public 
schools are making extensive provision 
for education for office occupations, and 
many private schools for training in 
these subjects flourish. In a number of 
centers where such work is given in the 
public schools the quality of the pro- 
gram is not so high as desirable. 

There is considerable evidence that 
the number of persons given training 
in office occupations is far in excess of 
the present demand for such services. 
Accurate statistics, however, on the 
relation of the number trained in this field 
to the demands for new workers are avail- 
able in only a few communities. It 
must be recognized that subjects such 
as typing and bookkeeping may be 
taken by a great many pupils for non- 
vocational purposes, or at least without 
thought of entering immediately on em- 
ployment in which such knowledge and 
skills would be used. Skill in typing, for 
example, is today of perhaps as much 
general social utility as skill in hand- 
writing; such values should, of course, 
not be confused with training for the 
occupations for which the courses are 
advertised and for which many pupils 
imagine they are being prepared. The 
time is undoubtedly not far distant 
when ability to use a typewriter. skill- 
fully will be as much or more a test 
of literacy as ability to write a good 
hand. 

Thus the limited data that are avail- 
able on the relationship between the 
number in training for office occupa- 
tions and the demand for such workers 
may be entirely misleading. This is an 
occupation in which the turnover may 


be expected to be rather high, and for 
that reason the ratio of the number of 
persons in training to the number of 
jobs available may justifiably be greater 
than in occupations in which the turn- 
over is relatively low. 

Training for office occupations meets 
acceptably every test of suitability for 
inclusion in the school program. Under 
modern conditions much of the training 
for office occupations should be given 
at the junior college level. 

Only in relatively recent times has 
the introduction of specific training for 
distributive occupations been attempted 
in the schools. Certain phases of train- 
ing for distributive occupations meet 
fully the criteria suggested earlier as a 
test for the inclusion of vocational 
training in the public schools. There 
may be some doubt about the social 
desirability of preparing young people 
to become clever salesmen only, but 
this is by no means the entire content 
of vocational education for distributive 
occupations. The knowledge of mer 
chandise, including ability to ds- 
tinguish qualities, can certainly be de- 
fended as desirable equipment for all 
who are engaged in selling goods. The 
recently increasing development of 
cooperatives, of both the consumer and 
the producer type, creates a demand for 
widespread knowledge of methods in 
distributive occupations. 

Considerable caution needs to be 
exercised in developing opportunities 
for vocational education in the distribu- 
tive occupations to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of those who are prepared 
and to prevent overdevelopment of the 
supply of such workers. This caution 
is particularly pertinent because strong 
organizations of workers have not yet 
developed in this field and there is con- 
sequently no recognized avenue of ef- 
fective protest against unsound condi- 
tions. In some centers where coopera- 
tive types of education in the distribu- 
tive occupations have been developed 
there has been an unblushing exploita- 
tion of the pupils, who have been put 
to work mercantile firms at 
ridiculously low wages or even for no 
wages at all. The school needs to safe- 
guard the program of vocational educa- 
tion in the distributive occupations care- 
fully in order that such abuses may not 
occur. 

It may be concluded that, if properly 
safeguarded, training for distributive 
occupations has a legitimate place in 
the school system. The degree to which 
complete training for such a vocation 
can be provided through the schools is 
probably much less than in the case of 
eccupations such as agriculture and 
home economics. 


Bryant College Expands 


President Harry Loeb Jacobs of 
Bryant College, Providence, Rhode 
Island, has announced the purchase of 
a twelve-room house directly across the 
street from South Hall. 

The building, after considerable al- 
teration, will be used for classrooms 
and lecture halls for the School of 
Commercial Teacher-Training. This 
branch of the college is now using 
rooms in South Hall, which, when the 
new building is ready, will be devoted 
to the School of Secretarial Science. 

The additional room is much needed 
as the college has been forced to turn 
away applicants because of lack of 
facilities. 


Practices Collection 


As a part of the work of preparation 
for the Conference on Business Educa- 
tion to be held at the University of 
Chicago in June, the conference com- 
mittee is desirous of making a _ col- 
lection of “best” practices in business 
education. E. A. Duddy, chairman of 
the committee, requests a brief state- 
ment from schools engaging in any 
distinctive curricular or guidance prac- 
tices relating to business education. 
The statement on such practices which 
might be introduced in other schools 
should be sent to Conference on Busi- 
ness Education, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illincis. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only assuciations of business teachers may be members of 
the NationaL Councit or Business EpucatIon. 

The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouncIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 
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dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouncIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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Cleveland 


Otficers and delegates of member asso- 
ciations in the National Council of Bust- 
ness Education have received an outline 
of the program for the conference to be 
held in Cleveland on February 26. 

Persons who attended the Chicago con- 
ference and have read the minutes of that 

meeting will remember that the Chicago 
meeting was adjourned to Cleveland for 
the purpose of continuing the Chicago 
discussion. 

This discussion will follow the outline 
presented by President Nichols in_ his 
Memorandum No. 1 of November 1, 1938. 
Items which already have been tentatively 
considered in the Chicago conference in- 
clude such matters as the relationship of 


the Council to member associations and to 
individual teachers; the advisability of in- 
corporating the Council as a non-profit 
organization and of inviting the member- 
ship of employer associations and col- 
legiate associations of business educators ; 
the desirability of every member’s receiv- 
ing THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION, 
so that the affairs of the Council are con- 
stantly before member associations; the 
fact that action by the Council on any 
matter of business may originate either 
with the membership or with the execu- 
tive officers, but that no final action can 
be taken except by the vote of the total 
membership; the administration of the 
National Clerical Ability Tests; the fi- 
nancing of the Council. 


Pennsylvania Association Outlines 


The Pennsylvania Business Educa- 
tors’ Association was recently admitted 
to membership in the National Council 
of Business Education, for which the 
Journat is the official magazine. This 
Association was organized in order to 
protect and advance the interests of 
the business teachers of Pennsylvania, 
to foster professional zeal, to advance 
educational standards, and to establish 
and maintain helpful, friendly relation- 
ships. 

The association has drawn up the 


Vice-President, Altoona; Elizabeth Gintzer, 
Treasurer, Mechanicsburg. Top row from left to right: 
Council Member at Large, Bloomsburg; Clarence G. Enterline, 


4. To provide means for the improve- 
ment of administration, supervision 
and instruction of business sub- 
jects. 


5. To interpret business education, 
its values and requirements to 
school administrators, boards of 
education, and to the public. 


6. To foster research and scientific 
measurement in business educa- 
tion. 


The 1939 Officers of the Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association and Executive 
Council Members who were in attendance at the recent Executive Council Meeting 
of the Association in Harrisburg. 


Bottom row from left to right: Paul Swank, President, Treverton; J. L. Hoover, 


Conference of National Council 


Since the Chicago conference was purely 
deliberative, the Cleveland conference will 
continue the deliberations on these points 
in order that all members of the Council 
may have an opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with these problems and to 
contribute their valuable suggestions and 
recommendations to the Council. These 
deliberations will ‘eventually be crystal- 
lized into a working plan engaging the co- 
operative activities of all the Council 
membership through the remainder of this 
year and all of next. Such a plan, care- 
fully considered, may very well become 
the precedent for the continued function- 
ing of the Council. 


—Helen Reynolds, Secretary 


Program 


this Association through the dis- 
semination of material that will be 
the outcome of the application of 
the above stated activities. 

Even though the association has been 
in existence only two years it has 
already made much progress in the ac- 
complishment of its aims. A Research 
Committee directed by W. G. Forney of 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College has 
undertaken a program of research, re- 
sults of which will be published in the 
near future. The association has a 


Secretary, Harrisburg; K. Ezra Bucher, 
A. Park Orth, Executive 


1938 President, 


Reading; W. C. Forney, 1936 President, Bloomsburg; Francis J. Hathy, 1937 Presi- 
dent, Lancaster; S. Gordon Rudy, Southern Convention District Representative, Enola. 


following ten-point program by which 
it aims to accomplish the purposes of 
its organization. 


1. To foster a_ professional spirit 
among business teachers, and to 
develop a group consciousness. 


2. To develop a broader understand- 
ing of the general principles of 
learning and education. 


3. To define and outline the term 
“Business Education” and to study 
its relationship to the field of 
general education. 
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7. To promote a program in business 
education that will enlist the in- 
terest of the State Department of 
Education; that will be essentially 
of a secondary school nature; that 
will provide means to improve 
business education in the smaller 
high schools of the state. 


8. To promote and develop educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 


9. To maintain close and_ effective 
contacts with the field of business. 


10. To render service to members of 


representation of three members on a 
committee of five which has been ap- 
pointed by the Department of Public 
Instruction to consult with the De- 
partment concerning problems in busi- 
ness education. 

This association has reason to be 
proud of its accomplishments. It is 
hoped that the activity of, this group 
will result in a big i increase in the mem- 
bership during the coming year. 

The official address of the Penn- 
sylvania Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion is 2152 North Sixth Street, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
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Teacher Organization 


Many leaders in business education have 
expressed concern and surprise at the re- 
fusal of business teachers to affiliate with 
a central, cohesive, well-financed, strong, 
policy making organization which could 
represent their interests. Other educa- 
tional groups are doing so, and business 
teachers might at least begin to think 
about it. 

It is interesting to read what Dr. J. 
W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, thinks about teacher 
organization. Writing in a recent issue 
of The Tennessee Teacher, he says: 

“Twenty-five years ago, I belonged 
to the bricklayers’ union. I think my 
dues amounted to about twenty-five dol- 
lars a year. It would be well for teachers 
who seem to find it difficult to pay the 
modest dues of their professional or- 
ganizations to remember that workers in 
other fields have discovered a_relation- 
ship between strong, well financed or- 
ganizations and the average income of the 
individual members who compose them. 
When reverses are sustained, when schoo! 
terms are shortened, curriculums trimmed, 
and salaries cut, is precisely the time to 
strengthen cooperative action to improve 


conditions.” 
e 


The Work of the Office of Education 

Every civilized nation has a_ national 
agency for the promotion of education. 
In the United States this agency is the 
Office of Education in the Department of 
the Interior. As an arm of the National 
Government, the Office of Education has 
been given certain functions. It is a na- 
tional bookkeeper of American education, 
collecting and analyzing comparative facts 
on education in States and cities. It 
promotes vocational education and vo- 
cational rehabilitation and other phases 
of education; conducts investigations: 
makes research studies of important prob- 
lems in American education; and main- 
tains a national information center and 
a library on all phases of American edu- 
cation. Upon request the Office of Edu- 
cation also conducts educational surveys. 

The Office of Education administers 
funds appropriated by Congress for spe- 
cial educational activities sch as land- 
grant colleges, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation. 

The Office of Education “diffuses in- 
formation” in five ways, through (1) its 
many publications; (2) conferences called 
by the Commissioner of Education: (3) 
letters answering inquiries; (4) addresses 
by staff members before educational 
meetings; and (5) radio broadcasts. 
From the Office a constant stream of 
information flows to all parts of our 
Nation and other nations. It publishes 
an average of 50 bulletins a year: its 
Biennial Survey of Education is a stand- 
ard reference: and its Educational Di- 
rectory annually lists 15.000 names of 
United States schools and school of- 
ficials, 
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How to Obtain Publications 


Bulletins, pamphlets, monographs, leaf- 
lets, and School Life are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Circulars bibliographies (mimeo- 
graphed) are free upon application to the 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C 

Important. Please do not ask to 
be placed on a mailing list to receive 
Office of Education bulletins, pamphlets, 
monographs, and leaflets free. Distribu- 
tion to individuals is impracticable be- 
cause so few free copies of editions are 
available. 


B. Frank Kyker 
Special Agent 
Research in Business Education 
Business Education Service 
Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Frank Kyker was formerly head of 
the department of commerce and secre- 
tarial training and director of commer- 
cial teacher training at the Woman's Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina. Prior 
to that he served as director of the de- 
partment of business, Berea College, and 
as professor of graduate courses in busi- 
ness education in summer sessions of the 
University of Tennessee, University of 
Towa, and the Ohio State University. He 


Mr. Kyker 


has been on the editorial staff of several 
professional publications. His business 
experience includes banking, accounting, 
ofhce management, and sales management 
work. 

Mr. Kyker’s professional training was 
obtained at Berea, the University of Vir- 
ginia, the University of Tennessee, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and Iowa 
State University. 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the first of a series of 
sketches the purpose of which is to acquaint com- 
mercial teachers with the enlarved staff of the 
Business Education Service. Other sketches of 
staff members will appear in later issues of this 
magazine. 


Recently Completed Surveys 

Two surveys, recently completed, con- 
tain information of value to every super- 
visor of distributive education. — \Vrite 
to the State Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education, Lansing, Michigan, 
for a copy of A Survey of State Pro- 
grams of Distributive Education. Messrs. 
Fern and Milligan have tried, in this 
survey, to learn what has been accom- 
plished during the first year of the dis- 
tributive education program under the 
George-Deen Act, and to discern, if 
possible, the direction of the trends in 
our program, 

A summary of returns on the second 
survey may be obtained by writing to 
Pearce C. Kelley, State Coordinator of 
Distributive Occupations, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. \\rite 
for a copy of Summary of Returis to 
Survey on Evening School Classes in 
Distributive Education. This survey 


gives information on methods now used 
in 26 States to promote and organize 
classes, to select and train teachers, on 
methods of teaching, and on the extent 
to which classes are being organized in 
towns of under 5,000 population. 

e 


Two New Bibliographies 

Two. bibliographies are avail- 
able that should be called to the atten- 
tion of every State distributive education 
supervisor, coordinator and teacher-train- 
er. Agnes Huberty, Retailing Coordina- 
tor, Madison Vocational School, Madison, 
Wisconsin, has prepared an unusually ex- 
haustive distributive bibliography under 
the following three headings: 

(1) “Merchandise Information — and 
Sales Training Publications \vail- 
able from Manufacturing and | )is- 
tributing Companies.” 

(2) “Sources of Merchandise Informa- 
tion for Training in Distributive 
Occupations.” 

(3) “Bibliography of Trade Journals 
in Distributive Occupations.” 
Another verv excellent and complete list 
of material for distributive classes has 

been prepared under the title: 

“List of Publications for Use in Teach- 

ing Workers in Distributive Occupa- 

tions.” 

This may be obtained by writing to 
the California State Department of Fd- 
ucation, Bureau of Business Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

Research Bureau for Retail Training 

This unique organization celebrated its 
“Twenty-first Anniversary” on January 
. A summary of past aims and ac- 
complishments, as well as future aims 
are contained in a beautifully illustrated 
brochure “The Retail Bureau Comes 0 
Ace.” Mr. Bishop Brown, Director of 
the Research Bureau for Retail Train: 
ing, Cathedral of Learning, University 0 
Pittsburgh, may be willing to dispense 
a limited number of these very worth- 
while brochures. 
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ROYAL DOUBLES BUSINESS! 


NO FUSS NO FRET 
CLICK IT’S SET! 


NEW! REVOLUTIONARY! No more setting of margin 
stops by hand—the operator flicks a tiny lever— 
MAGIC Margin does the rest automatically. Only 
Royal has it. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. World’s largest company 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of typewriters. 


EACH YEAR MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS are switch- 
ing to Royal... many standardizing on the World’s 
No. 1, the perfect school typewriter. 

As Albert Tangora, holder of World’s Typing 
Record, says, “It (Royal’s New No. 1) is the great- 
est typewriter I ever used . . . certain to add speed, 
and accuracy to any typist’s fingers, professional or 
student.” 

The reason? Look to the typewriter itself as hun- 
dreds of other school executives and teachers are 
doing. Royal’s New No. 1 has every worthwhile 
improvement to make typing easier, faster, more 
economical ... MAGIC* Margin, Royal’s New Time- 
Saver Top, Finger-Tip Controls and many other 
Features of the Future. 

Give this New Easy-Writing Royal THE DESK 
TEST. In your own class rooms... Compare 
the Work. Phone you~ local Royal representatives 
for complete information. No obligations. *7race staré 


=~ more THAN Ever WORLD’S No. 1 TYPEWRITER 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


A VACATION THAT PAYS 
Dividends at 400% 


A national business education conference 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
California Teaching Credentials 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degree credits 


Study in an invigorating climate 


June 26 to August 9 


Write for special bulletin 


ARMSTRONG 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


A TRULY GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirtieth year. Better offerings the coming summer than cver. 
Students from nearly all the states. The best instructors and 
specialists available. Our own large instructional staff and such 
specialists as: Miss Eleanor Skimin, Miss Clarrissa Hills, Mr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, Dr. A. J. Lynn, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. N. R. Redman. 
Work of college grade and credits earned are college credits. First 
term for 1939 begins June 5. Second Term July 10. Opportunity 
for getting credits, increasing salary, securing position, increasing 
inspiration, all under delightful conditions and at unusually 
reasonable cost. Ask for Bulletin. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only thirty mi from M h Cave Nati I Park 


J. L. Harman, President 


J. Murray Hill, 
Vice-President 
W.L. Matthews, 
2nd Vice-President 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1939 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer 
session program, July 1 to August 11: 

Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration and 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, 
Demonstration and Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, 
Methods of Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, Demonstration and 
Methods of Teaching Elementary and Advanced Typewriting, Dem- 
onstration and Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Teaching 
the Social Business Subjects, Foundations of Business Education, 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Principles and 
Problems of Office Practice, Research Studies in Business Educa- 
tion, and Seminar in Business Education. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession 
program, June 5 to June 30: 


Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Foundations of Busi- 
ness Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, and 
Research Studies in Business Education. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both bac- 
calaureate and graduate degrees by the School of Education in 
accordance with the requirements for these degrees. 


REGISTRATION PERIODS 
INTERSESSION, JUNE 5 SUMMER SESSION, JULY 1 & 3 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 


PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 


New York University, Washington Square, East 
New York, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 — August 15, 1939 


For information write to 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 3 to August 11, 1939 
The ultimate in method courses in secretarial and 
accounting subjects as well as developing skill in 
shorthand and typewriting. 
Write todav for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 


LOS ANGELES 
July 10 to August 18 
T. E. NICHOLS, Director of Summer Session 


Shorthand, including Functional Method under Eleanor Skimin; Tvpe- 
writing; Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Salesmanship; Adver- 
tising; Merchandising; Investments; Publ.c Speaking; Business 
English; Business Correspondence; Business Mathematics; Commercial 
Law; Office Training; Calculating Machines; also Commercial Art 
and Costume Design. 


If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN 
THE MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


If You Are A Teacher of Business Subjects, 
somewhat bewildered by the array of topics presented 
in summer school curricula, you will find in 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


a guide to the worthwhile things that summer schools 
are offering. Succeeding issues in the Spring and 
Summer months will contain further useful informa- 
tion concerning Summer Schools. 
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N. A. C. T. T. I. Convention 


As this issue goes to press final ar- 
rangements are being made for the 
twelfth annual convention of the Na- 
tiona! Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions, to be 
held at the Hotel Hollenden in Cleve- 
land on Saturday, February 25. 

Full information about the program 
for the meetings appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue of this magazine. 


Ohio Convention 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Ohio (ommercial Teachers’ Association 
will be held at the Neil House in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Saturday, April 1. 

A strong program is being arranged 
that should meet the needs of practically 
every commercial teacher. Mr. Paul Bar- 
rett, l’cersonnel Director of the Ohio Oil 
Company, will give the address at the 
morning session. His topic will be, 
“Some Observations of a Personnel Di- 
rector.’ The theme to be carried out in 
the departmental meetings in the after- 
noon is, “Consumer Aspects in Business 
Education.” 

The program for the departmental 
meetings will appear in the next issue 
of this magazine. 


Boston Conference 


Under the direction of Atlee L. 
Percy, Chairman of the Division of 
Commercial Education and Paul L. 
Salsgiver, Assistant Professor of Com- 
mercial Education, a conference on 
commercial education was arranged in 
conjunction with the Annual Educa- 
tion Conference held by the Boston 
University School of Education on 
January 27 and 28. 

The principal purpose of the com- 
mercial education meetings was to have 
discussed successful plans and_ pro- 
cedures which have actually been de- 
veloped in public high school com- 
mercial departments for dealing with 
several significant current problems in 
the field. All of the meetings were well 
attended and proved to be most inter- 
esting and helpful. 


_ Mr. Salsgiver presided over the meet- 
ing on January 27 and Mr. Percy was 
in charge of the sectional meeting on 
January 28. The speakers on the sec- 
tional meeting program were Grace 
Church, Natick High School; Grace L. 
Woodward, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Waltham High School; and 
Earl B. Webb, Supervisor of Adminis- 
tration, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts State Department 
of Education. The discussion leaders 
were Gertrude Roughsedge, Medford 
High School; Kelsey Atticks, Head of 
Commercial Department, Brookline 
ligh School, and Edward J. Rowse, 
Commercial Coordinator, Boston City 
Schools. 
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Indiana Conference 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the nineteenth Invita- 
tional Conference of Indiana Business 
Teachers to be held at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, on February 10 
and 11. Guest speakers for the program 
are B. Frank Kyker, special agent for re- 
search in business education, United 
States Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. John Robert Gregg, 
president of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

A dinner is planned for Friday evening 
and will be followed by an informal re- 
ception. The reception is under the aus- 
pices of Pi Omega Pi, national honorary 
fraternity for business teachers. Section- 
al meetings will be held on Saturday 
morning at which teachers interested in 
special phases of business education will 
meet in groups to discuss the various 
problems. A general session will conclude 
the morning program. 

Wilbur S. Barnhart, vice principal of 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, is president of the Confer- 
ence. 


Consumer Conference 


Leading educators from all over the 
United States will attend a National 
Conference on Consumer Education to 
be held at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, on April 3d, 4th and 5th, it was 
announced today by President James M. 
Wood. 

President Wood and Dr. John M. 
Cassels, Director of the Institute, feel 
there is a need for a fuller exchange of 
ideas on problems relating to consumer 
education among workers in that field. To 
help meet this need, the Institute is or- 
ganizing a three-day conference of na- 
tional leaders. 

President Wood pointed out that va- 
rious subjects to be discussed at the 
conference had been selected with a 
view to opening up issues concerning 
Consumer Education of fundamental 
importance in which the interest is 
greatest. 

Included on the program will be 
talks by: 

Dr. W. W. Charters, Director of Educational 
Research at Stephens College and the Ohio State 
University. 

Harold S. Sloan, Director, Alfred P. Sloan 
Toundation. New York. 

Donald E. Montgomery, Consumer Counsel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. _ 

Howard R. Wilson, Associate Professor of 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 

Saidie Orr Dunbar, President, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Henry Harap, Professor of Education at the 
George Peabody Teachers College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

_ Jessie, Coles, Associate Professor of Home 
Economics, University of Missouri. 

Harold F. Clark, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
_Kenneth B. Haas, Research in Commercial 
Office of Education, Washington, 


Malcolm S. MacLean, Dean of General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota. 

Paulena Nickell, Professor and Head of Home 
Management, Iowa State College. 

Harold G. Shields, Professor of Business Eco- 
nomics, School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Carlton J. Siegler, Teacher of Consumer Eco- 
nomics. Newtown High School, New York. 


University of Chicago Conference 


The Sixth Conference on Business 
Education, sponsored by the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago, 
will be held at the University on June 
29 and 30. 

Previous conferences have been largely 
devoted to the problem of reconstruction 
of secondary school ‘usiness education 
and the development of the outlines of a 
fundamental type of business education. 
This year’s conference is an outgrowth of 
previous conferences in that a beginning 
will be made on the task of developing cri- 
teria by which administrative officers and 
teachers may evaluate the offerings in 
business in their own school situations. 

A conference committee will occupy 
itself on the first day of the conference 
with digesting and getting into work- 
able form the opinions of a representa- 
tive group of curriculum experts, sec- 
ondary and collegiate school administra- 
tors, classroom teachers, representa- 
tives of state departments, labor and 
business. 

At a public session on the second day 
of the conference the findings of the 
work committee will be presented in 
the form of a tentative set of standards. 
Two formal talks will be made at this 
session, one on the general problem of 
setting standards, the second on the 
practical use of standards in school sit- 
vations. Detailed announcement of the 
program and personnel of the confer- 
ence will be made at a later date. 


Teachers College Group Meets 


Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard, of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, spoke at the Novem- 
ber luncheon meeting of the Commercial 
Education Club at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 
on November 30. In speaking before the 
shorthand group, later that same day, he 
discussed “Twenty Shortcuts to Speed 
Building” which are of special interest to 
shorthand theory teachers. 

At the regular meeting of the Club on 
the evening of December 9 the guests 
were Albert Tangora, speed typist, and 
Charles Zoubek, shorthand reporter and 
editor of the Gregg News Letter, both of 
whom spoke to the group and gave dem- 
onstrations. 


Camden County, N. J. Meeting 


The Fall Conference of the Camden 
County Commercial Teachers Association 
was held November 3 in Camden, New 
Jersey. The conference opened with a 
dinner at which the speaker was Profes- 
sor Hamden Forkner, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Following the 
dinner sectional meetings were held. 

Orland L. Keyburtz, of the Audubon 
High School, is president of the Associ- 
ation; Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong, Mer- 
chantville High School, vice-president ; 
and Mrs. Louise Walters, Haddon 
Heights High School, secretary-treasurer. 
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E.C.T. A. Convention 


The solution of the classroom teacher’s 
problems will be stressed in the discus- 
sions of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association’s annual convention, to be 
held in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City, April 5-8. 

Opportunity will be provided to visit 
classes in the New York City schools on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

Teachers can listen to talks given on 
the improvement of instruction in the par- 
ticular subjects of their interest. After 
the formal talks, discussion periods will 
provide an opportunity for teachers to 
present special problems to the group for 
comments and suggestions. 

The following section meetings have 
been arranged for Friday morning: 

General Business and Business Arith- 
metic, under the direction of John G. 
Kirk, Director of Commercial Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The chair- 
man will be Frederick H. Riecke, Chair- 
man, Commercial Department, South Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Section, 
under the direction of John G. Kirk, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The chairman will 
be Harold E. Cowan, Head, Commercial 
Department, Dedham High School, Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts. 

Stenography Section, 
tion of Katherine Ross, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston, Massachusetts. The 
chairman will be Mrs. Tillie Dickinson, 
Department of Education, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Social Business Section, under the di- 
rection of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, Busi- 


under the direc- 


ness Education Bureau, State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York. The 
chairman will be Harold Burnhans, Chair- 
man, Department of Business Education, 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
New York. 

Office Practice Section, under the di- 
rection of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. The chairman will be Rudolph K. 
Michels, Head, Department of Business 
— Hunter College, New York 

ity. 

Distributive Occupations Section, under 
the direction of R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 
The chairman will be Bernard Shilt, Su- 
pervisor of Commercial Education, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Bookkeeping and Allied Subjects in Pri- 
vate Business Schools Section, under the 
direction of W. E. Douglas, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware. The chair- 
man will be Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Direc- 
tor of Admissions, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Secretarial Subjects in Private Business 
Schools Section, under the direction of 
Edward P. Jenison, Becker College, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. The chairman will 
be Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, Director, 
Secretarial Department, Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Friday afternoon will, for the most 
part, be devoted to. several classroom 
aemonstrations—one on each of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Introduction to Business, under the di- 
rection of John G. Kirk, Director of Com- 


mercial Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bookkeeping, under the direction of 
John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

Shorthand—Gregg, under the direction 
of Katherine Ross, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Shorthand—Isaac Pitman, under _ the 
direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Social Business, under the direction of 
Clinton A. Reed, Chief, Business Educa- 
tion Bureau, State Department of Fduca- 
tion, Albany, New York. 

Distributive Occupations, under the di- 
rection of R. G. Walters, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Office Practice, under the direction of 
Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Private Business School Executives Sec- 
tion, under the direction of W. E. |oug- 
las, Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. The chairman will be Pernin H. Q. 
Taylor, President, Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, The Taylor School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


The social side will not be neglected. 
Old friendships will be renewed and new 
friendships made. The annual banquet 
and ball will provide a most pleasant so- 
cial evening. For those interested in the 
theater, the trip to New York will pro- 
vide an opportunity to see favorite plays 
and players. 

Special arrangements have been made 
for members and their friends to visit 
the New York World’s Fair. 

The complete program will appear in 
the March issue of this magazine. 


The amazing preference of Court 
Reporters for the LC SMITH 


—based on 1938 survey among 
Court Reporters in every U.S. city 
of 100,000 population and more 


...and what it means to you 


“More L C Smiths are used by Court Reporters than 
all other makes combined.” This means that you 
can have for your own work the same machine /# 
preferred by the world’s hardest users of type-§ 
writers ... chosen on a basis of speed... easy 
action... dependability and low upkeep. Ask any 
LC Smith Branch or Dealer for free demonstra- 


tion right in your own office. 


Speed 


THE NEW 


SMITH 
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If you’re interested in portables...see the new Speed- 
line Coronas and the new 9 Ib. Corona Zephyr. 
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Central Association Convention 


As announced in the January issue of 
this magazine, the Central Commercial 
Teachers Association will hold its 1939 
convention at Hotel Fort Des Moines, in 
Des Moines, Iowa, on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, March 30-April 1, with a 
varied program of interest to teachers and 
leaders in all phases of business educa- 
tion—the public and parochial schools, the 
teacher-training institutions, and the pri- 
yate business schools. For the convenience 
of teachers who found it difficult in the 
past to get away during the closing weeks 
of school, the program is planned for the 
close of March instead of in May as 
formerly. 

The tentative program includes sec- 
tional meetings devoted to special topics, 
in addition to the general sessions, on Fri- 
day and Saturday. The sectional meet- 
ings, cach headed by a competent leader, 
will be planned to encourage floor discus- 
sion on current problems. The suggested 
topics are: Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Secretarial Training, Social-Business Sub- 
jects, Visual Aids in Business Education, 
Distributive Education, Office Practice, 
Private School Round Table, and Teach- 
er-Training Problems. 


Special speakers and talent secured to 
date include George A. Wilson, Governor 
of Iowa; Paul A. Mertz, Director of 
Company Training, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois; Paul O. Selby, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; W. A. Robbins, Lin- 
coln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Harry D. Bruner, Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines; Viona C. 
Hansen, Central High School, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Cecil Puckeit, Uni- 
versity of Denver, School of Commerce; 
S. J. Shook, Topeka, Kansas; Arnold E. 
Schneider, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; Hortense  Stollnitz, 
Remington-Rand, Incorporated, Buffalo, 
New York; Barney Stapert, Underwood- 
Elliott-Fisher Company, New York City; 
Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Paul V. Douglas, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Ward 
Hamilton, Mason City, Iowa; Ray Dean, 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa; Ed- 
ward C. Lytton, Drake University, Des 
Moines, and Roger Alexander, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


N.E. A. Department Activities 


Exiensive plans are now under way for 
the annual convention of the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Business Education, which 
will be held in San Francisco on July 
3-6. The Hotel Whitcomb has been 
selected as official headquarters for the 
convention. It is located near the Civic 
Center, where the convention activities 
will be carried on. Graham Sullivan, 
chairman of the hotel committee, sug- 
gests that reservations for accommoda- 
tions should be made immediately. The 
demand for rooms during the time of 
the convention will be greatly increased 
because of the national interest in the 
Golden Gate World’s Fair. Requests for 
reservations should be addressed to the 
Chairman of N.E.A. Housing Committee, 
200 Exposition Auditorium, Fran- 
cisco, California. Teachers should indi- 
cate whether or not they are members of 
the Department of Business Education as 
members will be given preference as far 
as reservations are concerned. 


Hollis P. Guy of the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, was the edi- 
tor for the latest Ouarterly, which car- 
ried as its theme, “Secretarial Studies.” 
The May Quarterly will be edited by Pro- 
fessor Hamden Forkner of Columbia 


Administrators 


The Sixty-ninth annual convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 25 to March 2. 
An innovation this year, as announced 
by President Jchn A. Sexson, is a new 
type of daily informal conferences. 

The exhibit hall, immediately below 
the main arena of the Cleveland Public 
Auditorium, will be partitioned into 
eight conference rooms, which will in- 
clude space for the display of materials 
essential to the subject to be discussed. 
Exhibits illustrating procedures in vari- 
ous parts of the United States will be on 
display at all times. The conferences 
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University, New York City. The theme 
will be “What Is New in Business Edu- 


cation.” 


Volume 1, No. 1 of the National Busi- 
ness Education News, published by the 
Department, recently made its appear- 
ance. It is a newspaper edited by Clyde 
E. Rowe of Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. National Business 
Education News is a publication separate 
and distinct from the National Business 
Education Quarterly. 


Ruth J. Plimpton of Fullerton Junior 
College, Fullerton, California, has been 
announced as the new director of the 
California activities of the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Business Education. Miss 
Plimpton will supervise the Department’s 
promotional program and assist in making 
plans for the national convention to be 
held in San Francisco. She will also 
report items of interest to the editor of 
the National Business Education News 
and act as an advisor on matters pertain- 
ing to the N.E.A. Department policy. Miss 
Plimpton reports a membership enroll- 
ment in California of approximately five 
hundred. 


to Convene 


will be held under the leadership of 
specialists in the respective fields. 

The topics of these special con- 
ferences include guidance and _ per- 
sonnel; vocational education and place- 
ment; curriculum problems for large 
cities; curriculum problems in small 
cities; tests and measurements; plan- 
ning and policy-making in education; 
records, superintendents reports, and re- 
search service. 

The meetings will be carried on in 
the informal manner of clinics and will 
give all present an opportunity to raise 
questions and participate in the discus- 
sions. 


Chicago Area Directors Meet 


Eight Illinois high schools were rep- 
resented on the program of the Chicago 
Area Business Education Directors As- 
sociation at its monthly luncheon meet- 
ing, held December 27, at the Sherman 
Hotel, in Chicago. V, E. Breidenbaugh, 
chairman of the Association this year, 
conceived the idea that directors of 
commercial education might be inter- 
ested in looking at commercial depart- 
ments through the eyes of those for 
whom the departments are operated; 
consequently, he invited four students 
and as many employed graduates to 
speak on the subject of business educa- 
tion as offered in their schools. Mr. 
Breidenbaugh suggested, as being of 
especial interest, such topics as guid- 
ance, courses of study, school equip- 
ment, and _ teacher-training, and re- 
quested each speaker to comment on 
the adequacy of the business training 
offered in his school. The results were 
interesting and served to emphasize the 
fact that all commercial education is 
no longer divided into three parts: 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeep- 
ing. Along with these subjects were 
listed salesmanship, business corre- 
spondence, consumer education, com- 
mercial law, longhand  speedwriting, 
and such techniques as the operation 
of the dictating machine, the calculating 
machine, and other machines. 

The opinion was expressed that guid- 
ance in most of the schools needs to 
be improved. Commerce departments, 
it was held, should have enrolled only 
students who are interested in business; 
however, the speakers did not know 
what to suggest to bring about this 
much-to-be-desired condition. 

A suggestion from one of the more 
mature of the graduates was to the 
effect that business students should be 
taught practical psychology so that they 
might more easily adjust themselves 
to business as it is instead of as it 
seems “when viewed from a window 
of the commercial department.” 


NDPA Conference 


Following an interesting program of the 
National Scholastic Press Association at 
Indianapolis on November 10 and 11, the 
National Duplicated Paper Association 
held its sixth annual conference at Dan- 
ville, Indiana. 

Addresses by Dr. Carl H. Griffey, presi- 
dent of Central Normal College, and Evan 
Walker, director of publicity of the In- 
dianapolis Railways, were followed by 
sectional meetings. At the luncheon Mrs. 
Blanche M. Wean, Chairman of the 
National Duplicated Paper Association, 
announced the winners of material sent in 
to be judged during the contest. Mrs. 
Chic Jackson, of Indianapolis, gave a 
most interesting talk after the luncheon 
and the picture shown by the representa- 
tives of the A. B. Dick Company proved 
very educational. The afternoon meeting 
was given over to demonstrations. 


A Correction 


An error was made in reporting the 
names of the new officers of the Secre- 
tarial Round Table of the Federation in 
our January issue. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
Chairman: Viona C. Hansen, Central High 

School, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Vice Chairman: S. Wanous, University of 

Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Secretary: Mrs. Brenda Wilson, Montana State 

University, Missoula, Montana. 
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An Economic Geography Workbook 
That “Gets Right Down to Business” 
PROBLEMS IN 


ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


Ridgley and Ekblaw 


Free from Busywork 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPany 


Every Exercise a Learning Experience 


1. A workbook that contains within its covers all the material 
necessary for working the projects. This saves time. 


In practically all exercises, the project and the material for 
working it are found either on the same page or on facing 
pages. Another time-saver. 


Problems in Economic Geography contains 

more than 90 maps more than 30 diagrams 

more than 60 graphs more than 50 tables to be completed 
and a double-page political map in the back. 


An unusual feature is the “100 per cent graphs” that provide 
a training in the understanding and the preparation of simple 
statistical studies. 


Contains a wealth of optional exercises—projects, and topics 
for special reports. They give this workbook ideal flexibility. 


This workbook was written primarily for use with the economic 
geography textbook, “Influence of Geography on Our Eco- 
nomic Life,” by the same authors, but is so designed that it 
can be used readily with any standard text on the subject. 


List Price, $1.00 
Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Donovan Honored by 
New York State Association 


At a recent meeting of the Northern 
Zone of the New York State Teachers 
Association Joseph F. Donovan, head 
of the commercial department in the 
Tupper Lake (New York) High 
School, was elected chairman. Mr. 
Donovan is also a member of the Ad- 
visory Committce of the Northern Zone 
and a member of the House of 
Delegates, governing body of the New 
York State Teachers Association. 


Mr. Donovan 


Mr. Donovan was graduated from the 
Plattsburg State Normal School in 1929 
and received his B. S. degree from 
Albany State College for Teachers in 
1934. He has completed several grad- 
uate courses at New York University 
where he has matriculated for the 
M. A. degree. Before going to Tupper 
Lake in 1931 he organized the com- 
mercial department in the Indian Lake 
(New York) High School in 1929 and 
taught there for two years. 


Consumer Education Bulletin 


The Better Business Bureau, Chrysler 

Building, New York City, has just 
issued a bulletin on consumer education 
through Better Business Bureaus by 
Kenneth B. Backman. Teachers of 
social business subjects will be in- 
terested in securing copies of this 
worthwhile bulletin. 


Roy E. Davey 


Roy E. Davey, 58 years old, dean of the 
commercial teachers in the Rochester, 
New York, public schools, died in No- 
vember of a heart attack. 

Mr. Davey was a natural-born teacher 
and a leader of young people. He had the 
happy faculty of encouraging pupils to 
become self-reliant. 

He was born in Parma, New York, 
graduated from Rochester Business In- 
stitute, and attended Cornell University. 
One of the pioneer instructors in com- 
mercial education, he taught methods 
courses during summer sessions at the 
Rochester Business Institute. 

His widow, Florence Ely Davey, and 
two sons, Homer S. and Robert Bruce, 
Survive him, 
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Hotel Headquarters Picked for 
World’s Fair Contestants 


W. C. Maxwell, manager of the 
Seventh International Commercial 
Schools Contest, to be held at the New 
York World’s Fair on June 27 and 28, 
has announced that arrangements have 
been made for room accommodations 
with Hotel Imperial, Broadway at 32nd 
Street, New York City. 

Hotel Imperial is believed to be an 
ideal location, permitting direct trans- 
portation to the Fair Grounds, and 
having reasonable rates, especially for 
dormitory style accommodations for 
contestants. All contestants will regis- 
ter at the hotel headquarters and _ re- 
ceive tickets of admission to the Fair. 

A bulletin giving detailed informa- 
tion regarding registration, entry 
blanks and the rules and regulations 
governing the different events may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. Maxwell at 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
[!linois. 


Daniel W. McMillan 


Daniel W. McMillan, head of the com- 
mercial department of the Southwestern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, died in 
August at the age of sixty-three. 

Mr. McMillan was graduated from the 
College of Commerce, Grand Prairie 
Seminary, Onarga, Illinois, in 1899. He 
taught in the public schools at Coldwater 
and Calumet, Michigan, and Princeton, 
Illinois, and later was appointed to the 
faculty of Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, where he taught until 1908. He 
was transferred to Western High School 
in that year. He resigned his position 
there on May 25, 1911, and was re- 
appointed on February 1, 1912. He taught 
at Eastern, Western, and Nordstrum 
High Schools before he was assigned to 
Southwestern High School. 

Mr. McMillan was president of the Na- 
tional! Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


in 1923. 


Arthur F. Regal 


Arthur F. Regal, owner and _ principal 
of the Butler Business College, Butler, 
Pennsylvania, for the last forty years, 
died in October at the age of sixty-nine. 

Mr. Regal was born in Goshen township, 
Mahoning County, Ohio. He was gradu- 
ated from the Northeastern Ohio Normal 
College at Canfield, O. After teaching in 
various townships in eastern Ohio, he at- 
tended and was graduated from the Zan- 
erian College of Penmanship, Columbus, 
Ohio. He served as principal of the com- 
mercial department of the Actual Busi- 
ness College at Akron for a number of 
years, before becoming owner and prin- 
oo of the Butler Business College in 
1898, 

The Butler Business College wil! be 
continued under the management of his 
widow, Mrs. Florence M. Regal, and his 
son, R. B. F. Regal. 


Miss Beamer On 
Shippensburg Faculty 


Announcement has just been made of 
the appointment of Mary Ethel Beamer 
of Glens Falls, New York, to the busi- 
ness education staff of the State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 
Miss Beamer has her B. A. degree from 
Baylor University; has done a year of 
graduate work in business education at 
the University of Hawaii; and has her 
Master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Her teaching experience has 


Miss Beamer 


been in the high schools of Denison, 
Texas, and Glens Falls, New York. 
This addition to the staff brings the 
business education faculty at Shippens- 
burg up to four in number as this new 
department begins its second year. 


Mr. Lain Makes Improvements 


Percy E. Lain, owner and manager 
of the Lain Business College, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, reports that his school 
has undergone a complete remodeling, 
redecorating re-equipping. The 
school was established in 1904. 

The classrooms have been equipped 
with new desks and with indirect light- 
ing. The latest machines and devices 
have been added for the training of the 
students. 


Dr. Parke H. Schoch 


Dr. Parke H. Schoch, associate superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia public schools 
from 1929 until his retirement in 1937, 
died in October, after devoting almost 
fifty years to educational work in Phila- 
delphia. He had served as head of the 
commercial department of Drexel Insti- 
tute, head of the commercial department 
at William Penn High School for Girls, 
principal of the West Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, and principal of the 
Overbrook High School. 

Dr. Schoch was the author of a presen- 
tation of the Benn Pitman system of 
shorthand, first published in 1897 under 
the title Phonography for Schools and 
Colleges. 
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Ready Soon 


Faunce and Nichols’ 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


excellently-written and amply-illustrated text 
has as its keynote sensible objectives of secretarial 
efficiency, based on a wide understanding of the sec- 
retary’s usefulness gained in experience both as an 
employer and as a secretary. The whole scope of the 
secretary's work—her routine and equipment, and 
functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, and re- 
pository of information—is covered both from an in- 
formational and an inspirational viewpoint. A 
Student’s Experience Manual and a Teacher’s Guide 
are to be available. 


~ 


Have you Seen7... 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 


Revised Edition—$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to high school 
pupils in a way the pupils can understand. This book 
meets today’s requirements for an economics text, 
giving a complete and authentic picture of conditions 
as they exist at the present time. 


Class-tested problems, topics for debate, new pic- 
tures and charts have been added to the revised 
edition. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 


My EXAMINATION REVEALS... 


poor 
vision... 


internal 


for this distressing 


condition that causes 
loss and damage to 
a business—a 
remedy which always effects a cure. Modernize your office with 
Tri-Guard files and the Safeguard filing plan. They speed up 
work, help eliminate errors, save tempers, time and money. 


There is a remedy 


Consult our dealer in your community for free illustrated filing 
chart and more information about our products and service to 
users—or write direct to us. 


Globe Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS. NEEDED IN OFFICES 


National Clerical Ability Tests for 1939 


SPONSORS: National Office Management Association and National 
Council of Business Education 


DATES: May 24, 25, 26 
CENTERS: Wherever 50 testees are enrolled 


TESTS: Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Typing, Machine Transcription, 
Filing, Key-driven. Calculating Machine. Each testee must 
take also a Fundamentals Test and a General Information Test 


INFORMATION: Joint Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The RED— 
STAUTZENBERGER 
SHORTHAND 


wae: for 60 Word General Dictation 
5 Weeks Day School 
Weeks Night School 


Our $15.00 Mail Course is 


F R E To Teachers 


or Executives 
Write for illustrated descriptive folder. 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Company 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio 
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Dr. Gregg Honored 


At the opening session of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation conven- 
tion, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
in December, president George E. Mc- 
Clellan paid a tribute to Dr. John Robert 
Gregg on the occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand. Mr. McClel- 
jan spoke of the rise of Gregg Shorthand 
from its humble beginning to its present 
eminent position and extended to Dr. 
Gregg heartfelt wishes for continued 
prosperity, happiness, and good health. 

In his response, Dr. Gregg told the 
members that the first meeting of com- 
mercial teachers he attended happened to 
be the first meeting of the Federation, and 
on account of that he had a sentimental 
affection for the Federation. 


On the evening of December 27 the 
executives and employees of the Gregg 
Publishing Company gave a banquet at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, honoring Dr. 
and Mrs. Gregg in commemoration of 
the Golden Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand. 

More than 150 members and_ their 
families were in attendance, including 
representatives from the New York of- 
fice and all the branch offices of the com- 
pany and the two Gregg Schools, one in 
Chicago and one in Toronto. 

Mrs. Frances Effinger Raymond, man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast and Orient of- 
fice of the company, presented to Dr. and 
Mrs. Gregg, on behalf of the company’s 
entire personnel, a set of twelve Sterling 
silver service plates designed by Tiffany, 
of New York, each plate bearing in gold 
the Gregg ovals and the two dates 1888 
and 1938. 


Galva, Illinois, Follow-Up Study 


Helen L. Warren of the Galva Com- 
munity High School has recently com- 
pleted a survey of the graduates of the 
school. Of a total number of 225 gradu- 
ates since 1933 all but 21 were reported. 
Over nine per cent are in office work; 
seven per cent in sales work. 

Twenty-two per cent of the 69 com- 
mercial graduates for the five year period 
are employed in offices. 

e 


Valuable Manual 


“Instruction Projects in Office Ma- 
chines,” a new manual for those re- 
sponsible for organizing business 
courses, has been prepared by Bur- 
troughs Adding Machine Company. It 
Is offered gratis to officers and mem- 
bers of boards of private and public 
schools, superintendents, principals, 
and commercial department heads. The 
manual discusses and outlines practical 
vocational training plans, curriculum 
construction, and materials needed in 
teaching. 

A free copy of this book may be had 
by those responsible ‘for curriculum 
construction by addressing a request to 
Educational Division, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, 6514 Second Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Copple Wins Shorthand Contest 


In a recent shorthand speed contest 
sponsored by the Chicago Chapter of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation Thomas A. Copple won the 
beautiful silver cup offered by W. L. 
James, well-known Chicago reporter. 

The contest, held on December 10 in 
Gregg College, Chicago, consisted of a 
five-minute “take” on solid literary 
matter at 180 words a minute, a five- 
minute “take” on a judge’s charge to 
the jury at 180 words a minute, and a 
six-minute, two-voice dictation on 
partially technical court testimony. 
Only members of the Chicago Chapter 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association were eligible. 


Thomas A. Copple 


Although seven contestants partici- 
pated in the contest, only three qualify- 
ing transcripts were announced by the 
committee. First place was won by 
Mr. Copple. Second place was won by 
Jane Horswell, while third-place honors 
went to Mary Louise’ Hartzell. All 
three of the winning contestants are 
graduates of the Reporting School of 
Gregg College, Chicago and are doing 
general reporting in Chicago. All three 
are holders of the Gregg Diamond 
Medal, which they won by writing solid 
literary matter for five minutes at the 
rate of 200 words a minute and by 
transcribing their notes with an ac- 
curacy of 95 per cent. 


U. of Denver 75th Anniversary 


On March 5, the University of Den- 
ver will celebrate its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. Under the leadership of Dr. 
John Evans, who had been appointed 
governor of Colorado Territory in 1862 
by President Lincoln, a charter was 
granted te Colorado Seminary in 1864, 
and in the fall school work began. In 
1880, the college was reorganized; the 
name University of Denver was given 
to the degree-conferring body of the 
Colorado Seminary. 


. 


Illinois Personality Contest 


The dates for the annual Illinois Per- 
sonality Contest have been set for March 
25, April 1, April 8. The contest centers 
will be the same as last vear: Lake College 
of Commerce, Waukegan; Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria; Moline Business 
College, Moline, with two more centers 
to be announced lJater. 

Illinois high school commercial teachers 
who are interested in entering their 
students in this contest may obtain full 
information from L. A. Orr, Grant Com- 
munity High School, Ingleside, Illinois. 


Copeland Awarded Degree 


J. Dewberry Copeland, assistant profes- 
sor of business education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida, has been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion in the field of business education 
from New York University, New York 
City. He holds the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Master of Arts from the 
University of Florida. 

Dr. Copeland has a wide acquaintance 
among business teachers. He has been 
active in association affairs, having served 
in 1936 as president of the Florida Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, and as a 
member of the executive board of the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion. He has written several articles for 
professional magazines. 


Colorado Association Officers 


In the directory of officers and official 
delegates of National Council affiliates on 
page twenty-eight of the January issue of 
this magazine the names of the new of- 
ficers and official delegate of the Colorado 
Education Association, Commercial Sec- 
tion, were not listed. The president for 
this year is Edgar A, Olander, 850 Steele 
Street, Denver, Colorado and the secre- 
tary is Lulu M. King, 3768 Perry Street, 
Denver, Colorado. Mr. Olander is the 
official delegate on the Council. 


New Teaching Chart 


A wall poster for the classroom pic- 
turing the Monroe Educator, a regular 
Monroe Adding-Calcuiator built for 
use as a figuring machine in teaching 
office practice, and giving instructions 
for operating this machine has been 
prepared by the Educational Depart- 
ment of Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company. The poster is offered free of 
charge to heads of commercial depart- 
ments. It shows the operating mechan- 
ism of the machine with arrows and 
numbers and gives instructions on the 
use of the machine for adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying and dividing. 

Heads of commercial departments 
may obtain a free copy of this wall 
poster in full colors, measuring 30 
inches by 40 inches, by addressing their 
requests to Educational Department, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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Training 


in Ruying and 
Selling 
CONSUMER GOODS 


How to Know and Use Them 


By EDWARD REICH and CARLTON JOHN 
SIEGLER, Merchandising Department, Newtown 
High School, New York, N. Y. 


538 pp. Illustrated $1.96 


WORKBOOK — CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
(Siegler) $0.48 


Provides a thoroughly adequate basis for a 
vocational retail-selling course through its 
wealth of accurate, up-to-date information about 
the articles in daily use. Covers all the princi- 
pal types of goods—textiles, furniture, china, 
glass, furs, rubber, cosmetics, etc. Gives methods 
of judging the quality and testing the genuine- 
ness of the various products and offers hints 
for their proper care. The Unit treatment is 
enriched by charts, tables, illustrations and 
teaching devices. 


SELLING TO THE 
CONSUMER 


By EDWARD REICH, Merchandising Depart- 
ment, Newtown High School, New York, 
N. Y., Chairman of Research Committee for 
Merchandising, Consumer Economics and 
Junior Business Training of the Commercial 
Education Association. 


525 pp. Illustrated $1.96 


For vocational classes this book gives a com- 
plete one-year course in practical salesmanship. 
Its sales philosophy emphasizes the value of a 
clear understanding of the rights and attitudes 
of the consumer, and of creating confidence on 
the part of the buyer. For non-vocational class- 
es it furnishes guidance values, develops high 
standards in speech, manners, appearance, and 
character. Practical selling techniques suggested 
by leading manufacturers are given. House-to- 
house selling and ways and means of getting a 
selling job are also discussed. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicage Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS, Third Edition 


Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche 


Copyright 1938, this new text retains the 
features which made the first edition such 
a success and adds others to meet the 
needs of increasingly complex business. 
Includes the Social Security Act and a 
new chapter on Business Ethics. Teaches 
the student how to conduct his personal 
affairs intelligently and provides a know]- 
edge of the fundamentals of business 
practice and procedure. Rich in voca- 
tional, educational, cultural, and social 
values. Abundant activities. Illustrative 
material of teaching importance. Work- 
books. Objective tests. Teacher’s manual. 


Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Dallas Toronto 


JUST PUBLISHED 


WALTON 
COST ACCOUNTING 


(Including Standard Costs) 
b 
Charles H, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


PARTIAL LIST OF TOPICS TREATED 


Scope and Purpose of Cost Accounting ¢ Cost Classifi- 
cation and Control ¢ Specific Order Method ¢ Material 
Procurement ¢ Storeroom and Stores Ledger ¢ Material 
Used « Materials Control and Accounting ¢ Labor and 
Wage Systems ¢ Accounting for Labor ¢ Manufacturing 
Expense ¢ Selling and Administrative Expense ¢ Operat- 
ing and Financial Statements ¢ Process Costs ¢ Manufac- 
turing Expense by Departments ¢ Manufacturing Expense 
to the Product ¢ Standard Costs ¢ Estimating Cost Sys- 
tems ¢ By-Products and Joint-Products Deprecia- 

tion Graphic Methods Interest on Invest- 

ment ¢ Planning and Production Control ¢ Dis- 

tribution Costs ¢ Cost Reports to Executives e 


Examination copies will be sent for ninety 
days’ examination purposes upon request. 


| 328 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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PERSONAL AND BUSINESS RECORD- 
KEEPING, Advanced Course, by Fayette 
H. Elwell, Ernest A. Zelliot, and Harry 
1. Good; Boston: Ginn and Company, 
394 p. $1.36. 


The authors of a recent publication, 
“Personal and Business Record-Keeping,” 
now present this advanced course in book- 
keeping and accounting, with its devel- 
opment of advanced fundamental concepts 
and its use of up-to-date practice ma- 
terial. 

Each chapter follows the organization 
used in the elementary text, that is, pro- 
vision is made for preview, discussion, ex- 
planation and illustration, summary, ex- 
ercises. and questions and topics, 

Chapter I provides a review of the ac- 
counts and books taught in the elemen- 
tary course. This is followed by a treat- 
ment of such topics as capital and rev- 
enue, controlling accounts, unpaid ex- 
pense and income items, depreciation, bad 
debts, new accounts, books and_proce- 
dures, combined journals, petty cash jour- 
nal, corporation accounting, voucher sys- 
tem, cost accounting, social security rec- 
ords, and insurance accounts—in fact, 
a carciully graded presentation of topics 
of major current interest in business. 

Four practice sets are spaced 
throughout the text as to give the learner 
an opportunity to apply progressively his 
knowledge to specific types of business. 
One set deals with a partnership in a 
wholesale athletic goods business. An- 
other is a filling station set as operated 
by a sole proprietor. The two corpora- 
tion sets illustrate the accounting practice 
in retail clothing and table manufacturing 
concerns. 

This textbook deserves the attention of 
bookkeeping and accounting teachers who 
are on the alert for materials which are 
up-to-date and comprehensive. 


THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK OF ENG- 
LISH, by John M. Kierzek, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 430 p. $1.25. 


Business teachers should be interested 
in this new handbook of basic English. 
It is a student text on the college level 
and an excellent reference book for the 
high school teacher who must constantly 
refer to source materials. The author 
States that all of his basic principles of 
writing are based on “strictly contem- 
porary usage, this usage being interpreted 
with discretion and reasonable conserva- 
tism.” 

The textbook is divided into three parts. 
Part I deals with “The Expression and 
Communication of Thought,” in other 
words, with the problem of how to write. 
The theme is treated extensively through 
such problems as the selection of subject 
matter, its technical organization, sentence 
development, paragraph construction, and 
the use of the library. 

Part II is a “Handbook of Writing and 
Revision,” to which easy reference can 
be made through the key inside both the 
front and back covers of the book. This 
part is by far the most extensive treat- 
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ment in the text. It treats of grammar, 
the mechanics of writing, punctuation, 
spelling, use of words, logical complete- 
ness of the sentence, clearness and order, 
effectiveness, the paragraph, and_ style, 
and includes a glossary of faulty expres- 


sions. 
Part III, the Appendix, adds useful 
material to this rhetoric and handbook 
in the form of a treatment of diagram- 
ing, of manuscript preparation, of précis 
writing, and letter writing. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, by 
S. J. Wanous. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 474 p. $2.75. 


A textbook which emphasizes the re- 
sponsibilities attached to a secretarial po- 
sition, not only in terms of the routine 
duties usually attached to it, but also of 
the variety of related tasks which are met 
in the business office. 

As if to emphasize the major impor- 
tance of the personal element in success 
on the job, Part I deals with the per- 
sonality of the secretary and with office 
etiquette. Parts II and III, in all fifteen 
chapters, deal with the responsibilities in 
stenographic and editing duties and in the 
related routine work of handling mails, 
files, checking accounts, office machines, 
and the like. Part IV presents informa- 
tion which is helpful in getting a job. 
Here the application letter and employ- 
ment tests are treated effectively. Other 
valuable information, namely, abbrevia- 
tions and rules of capitalization and punc- 
tuation are presented in the appendix. 

All in all, there is a wealth of useful 
material in the four hundred pages of 
this book. For its usableness in the class- 
room, this publication is up to date. II- 
lustrative material is abundant. The pre- 
sentation in each chapter is completed by 
stimulating problems and exercises involv- 
ing application of knowledge to actual 
situations. 

The author seems to have succeeded 
very well in making a business-like pre- 
sentation in his emphasis on the responsi- 
bilities of a secretarial position. 


BUSINESS AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION, 
Proceedings of the University of Chi- 
cago Conference on Business Education. 
Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago 
Press, 120 p. $1.00. 


This is the sixth bulletin presenting 
proceedings of the conference on Business 
Education held last June at the University 
of Chicago; it is the fourth concerned with 
the social point of view of business. In 
this presentation there is a clear inter- 
pretation of business as a social institu- 
tion. This is followed by presentations 
of educational programs and procedures 
needed for interpreting business as a so- 
cial institution to teachers and to stu- 
dents. An excellent bibliography is pre- 
sented. Teachers of business education, 
and especially those concerned with so- 
cial business education. will thoroughly 
appreciate the information and attitudes 
presented in these bulletins. 


THE ROAD TO ANYWHERE, Opportu- 
nities in Secretarial Work, by Frances 
Maule, New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 196 p. $1.50. A publica- 
tion of the Kitson Career Series. 


The author of She Strives to. Conquer 
and Men Wanted presents in this volume 
a discussion of opportunities to be found 
in the business world through a prepara- 
tory training in secretarial positions. 

Miss Maule has an answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is secretarial work a ‘dead end or 
an open road?’” She says it can be 
either, and then proceeds to emphasize 
the ways in which it can be an open road. 

Are there too many secretaries? The 
author says, “No, not too many secre- 
taries who are really good.” 

Many secretaries are content to remain 
as secretaries and enjoy the “reflected 
glory of the boss’s position,” but to those 
who are looking for the responsibilities 
of an executive position, Miss Maule 
analyzes the opportunities available 
through secretarial work into positions in 
finance, advertising, publicity work, jour- 
nalism, and radio. She is emphatic in 
her contention that she does not wish to 
be understood as saying that secretarial 
training is the way to the top, but wishes 
merely to suggest that it may serve as a 
wedge and that it does furnish a means 
of getting experience for certain higher 
positions. 

This interesting book is alive with the 
experiences of successful persons, some 
of whom have been content with their 
work as secretaries to well-known execu- 
tives, and others who have found secre- 
tarial positions a stepping-stone to some 
other position of major interest. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING (new, revised 


edition), by John Robert Gregg, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
314 p. $1.20. 


This textbook, which has been used so 
successfully to attain higher standards of 
achievement in speed building, has been 
revised so as to enrich it in terms of ma- 
terials which successful teachers have in- 
corporated into their teaching. 

The original plan of developing speed in 
terms of the major factors involved has 
been retained, that is, materials in this 
revised edition again are divided to empha- 
size mastery of theory, building of tran- 
scription skill, building of phrasing skill, 
and the building of sustained speed. New 
shorthand material has been added to this 
revision and related letters have been in- 
corporated into the “five-minute takes.” 
The second assignment in each of the 
sixteen sections of the text, that is, the 
one dealing with the building of transcrip- 
tion skill, has been reorganized to include 
lessons in the English of transcription. 
Additional phrases and phrase letters have 
also been added to the original materials. 

Penmanship drills, speed pointers, and 
shorthand takes at progressively higher 
rates—all challenge the learner to im- 
proved effort in his attempt to build a 
marketable skill in shorthand dictation 
taking and in transcription. 
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... by newly developed Multigraph Methods 
is a greater source of profit and economy 


@ MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR gives a new meaning to quality and 
versatility in office duplicating. This different method makes possible 
Students of office many kinds of ink-on-paper jobs heretofore impossible with an 


practice benefit office duplicator. 
by learnin g new- A working knowledge of this new, better method of office dupli- 
cating is a distinct advantage to young men and women just starting 

est applications their business careers. They can more easily obtain employment 
for ev ery business because of the increased value of their services. 

In addition to its utility in vocational training, the new Multigraph 
Duplicator produces a greater variety of material needed for adminis- 
trative and instruction purposes . . . at lower operating cost. 


SEND FOR DUPLICATING FACTS 


You'll find it well worth while to get the complete story of the new 
MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR and the unique methods which give a 
new meaning to the word “duplicating.” Mail the coupon for free 
booklet which illustrates and describes many ways your school 
can use MULTIGRAPH METHODS — profitably. 


The New AUTOMATIC- ELECTRIC 
Multigraph Duplicator 
$335 


Moderately higher in Canada 


*Multigraph is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office 


------ MAIL COUPON TODAY ------ 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Euclid Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me the complete MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR story. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


-ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO + Sales Agencies im All Principal Cities 
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Burroughs Office Machines 
Serve Many Types of 
Business in Many Ways 


EEE: 


| types of Burroughs office machines serving 
industry—from the simplest Burroughs Electric 
Calculators and Adding Machines to the most 
complete types of Burroughs Bookkeeping, 
Accounting and Statistical Machines. 


BANKS Burroughs office machines have 
been standard with banks for many years. 
And since a bank’s work has to do almost 
entirely with figures and figuring—it is sig- 
nificant that Burroughs has the preference. 


RETAIL STORES From the corner 
‘grocery to the most imposing department store, 
urroughs machines bring greater speed, ease 
and simplicity to all kinds of figuring, cash 
handling and bookkeeping work. 7 


PUBLIC UTILITIES It is more than 
likely that your gas, electric, telephone and 
water bills are written on ‘Burroughs Billing 
Machines, because public utilities generally 
prefer the speed and ease of Burroughs oper- 
ations on all kinds of figure work. 


RAILROADS Railroads have a vast 
amount of figuring to do—and it requires 
many models and styles of office machines to 
help them do it. Burroughs machines are 
highly favored by railroad accountants, book- 
keepers and clerks. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES Hundreds of 
thousands of employees in Federal, State, 
County and Municipal offices use many differ- 
ent types of Burroughs machines for work rang- 
ing from simple adding and listing to the more 
complicated jobs of tax, fund and appropri- 
ations accounting. 


MANUFACTURERS you'll find many 


- 


WHY NOT 


TRAIN YOUR STUDENTS 


TO USE THE SAME 
OFFICE MACHINES 


THAT BUSINESS USES? 


Mechanization of figuring, bookkeeping and 
accounting has become so universal that it is now 
essential for students seeking positions in the busi- 
ness world to be familiar with the use of business 


machines, and proficient in their operation. 


Since Burroughs machines are the most widely 
used in business today, students who learn on them 
have a decided advantage in the matter of getting 


jobs, and making future progress. 


To aid schools in adjusting commercial courses to 
meet the needs of modern business, Burroughs has 
prepared a new manual, “Instruction Projects in 
Office Machines.’ A free copy is available to 
those responsible for curriculum construction. 


Simply mail the coupon. 


Burroughs 


PLEASE NOTE—"“Instruction Projects in Office 
Machines” is offered gratis to officers and members of 
boards of private and public schools, superintend- 


ents, principals, and commercial department heads 


MANUAL In 


‘ONSTR 


Educational Division UCTION 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6514 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send, gratis, your manual for those responsible for organizing busi- 
ness courses. 

Name 
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The news has gone round. Typists 
are talking about it wherever they 
foregather. Executives whose or- 
ganizations depend upon typing 
most have placed their initial or- 
ders. One company has bought five 
hundred new Underwood Master 
Typewriters —a well-known school 
has purchased one hundred and 
nineteen for instruction purposes! 
Look beyond the distinctive new 
lines of this really beautiful new 
Underwood foramomentand think 
of it only in terms of performance. 
The new Master gives you“Dual 
Touch Tuning”. . . instead of a sin- 
gle adjustment for touch, the Mas- 
ter offers two, one of them con- 
trolled from the keyboard at a 


rere flick of ist’ 
mere flick of the typist’s fingers 7 


The new Master offersacom- NEW 


TOUCH —/?’s so easy to operate that WRITING QUALITY —Every /etter is 
I've forgotten what finger-fatigue clear, clean-cut, uniform, Every word 
means. ts in perfect alignment, 


Secretaries Agree 


THAT THE WORLD’S NEWEST...1S THE WORLD‘S GREATEST TYPEWRITER 


invite error. 


pletely sealed back, an exclusive 
Underwood feature that provides 
maximum protection against dust 
and assures even quieter operation. 

Accept the judgment of those 
who know typewriters. Make up 
your mind to give this outstanding 


Underwood Master 


SIMPLICITY — There are no trick oper- 
ating gadgets to slow you up and 


TYPING EASE—Every operating fea- 
ture is placed close to the kejloard 
where it belongs. 


There are approximately as many Underwood Typewriters used in the schools of America as all other 
makes of typewriters combined. 


new Underwood Master a trial. 
Telephone the nearest Underwood 
Branch. 


Typewriter Division : 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines .. Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue . New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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